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THE LOVES OF GARCI-LASO 


Two Muses inspired the love lyrics of the first modern poet of 
Spain; two Muses as sharply opposed as those immortalized in the 
sonnets of Shakespeare. Other women are mentioned in his verse, 
but they are there to adorn the gracious background of society. They 
stand aside from his inner life, leaving the foreground to the two 
women whose fate it was to touch the strings of his soul. The one 
is labeled and identified ; the other unnamed by the poet and unknown 
to his commentators. The one, despite the pangs of an unsuccessful 
suit, inspires images of beauty and tenderness ; the other, though less 
coy, causes the poet dispeace and self-contempt. These ladies thus 
present in their effects an emphatic antithesis which attracts attention 
even amid the Petrachan conventionalities of Garci-Laso’s manner, 
and it is in the hope of expressing more rigorously than hitherto their 
opposition that the present essay is indited. The theme is not wholly 
trivial, seeing that it embraces the essential biography of our poet. 
A documentary biography we have long had; but in this case as in 
others its purpose tends to be forgotten in the excitement of the hunt 
for facts. The service to mankind of a poet is his poetry, not his 
material existence ; and the biographer’s aim should be to show how 
that poetry comes to life. Thus the golden Isabel Freire and the 
Neapolitan siren are facts in Garci-Laso’s history which far trans- 
cend for us his expedition to Tunis or his heroic death at Le Muy. 


1526-1531 


The fascinating Portuguese beauty Isabel Freire, the “Elisa” and 
“Galatea” of his eclogues, dawned on our poet’s horizon in the year 
1526, following in the train of the newly wedded bride of Charles V. 
Garci-Laso was then a young courtier who had recently contracted 
marriage in the loveless manner of great houses; he stood on the 
threshold of a public career, being proficient in the arts of polite 
society and in the exercises of war, handsome, witty, venturesome. 
He had no experience of disillusion, and it would be idle to look to 
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him for thoughts that were far-reaching or profound. Among his 
other graces he included, as so many had done before him, the knack 
of turning out neat coplas when occasion might demand: “to Don 
Luis de la Cueva, because he danced at court with a lady called La 
Pajara,” “translating four lines by Ovid,” “to a lady who threw him 
a net.” But he was not yet mature enough either to experience a great 
passion or to give it expression in verse. The year of Doijia Isabel’s 
arrival was also that of Boscan’s famous talk with Navagero, and 
his early experiments in the Italian manner on the long road from 
Granada to Barcelona; but it does not appear that he had yet taken 
Garci-Laso into his confidence, nor gained that approval which he 
afterward declared with justice to have assured the success of his 
innovations. So it was that the wooing of Galatea ran its course to 
its disappointing close while Garci-Laso still lacked the art and depth 
needful for its issue in great verse. Late in 1528 or early in 1529 
Dofia Isabel disappointed her admirers by condescending to accept 
Don Antonio de Fonseca, the Lord of Toro, a person held up to scorn 
by Sa de Miranda and Zapata as well as by the disappointed young 
poet. His feelings were no doubt intense, but he had no means of 
giving them more fitting expression than in the conventional lines of 
the cancion, aviendose casado su dama; nor does it appear possible 
to refer to this early period anything better than his coplas and the 
stiffly regular first and second canciones. According to an ancient 
tradition the poet retired to the family estate at Batres, to brood over 
his ill-hap. What his musings were is not recorded, but at some later 
date, on revisiting the same fountain, he probably indited the solilo- 
quy which opens the second eclogue. The gentle melancholy of those 
verses is incompatible with the case of Albanio, whom love goads to 
fury ; their psychology is that of Salicio’s speech in the first eclogue, 
and their allusion to an immediate departure from Spain, 


quiero mudar lugar y a la partida 
quiga me dexara parte del dafio 
que tiene el alma quasi consumida,* 


1] quote from Professor Keniston’s edition of Garci-Laso’s works issued 
by the Hispanic Society of America, and take this occasion of expressing my 
profound appreciation of the book. [Garcilaso de la Vega, A Critical Study of 
His Life and Works, by Hayward Keniston, New York, 1922; Garcilaso de 
la Vega, Works, A Critical Text with a Bibliography, edited by Hayward 
Keniston, New York, 1925. The spelling of this edition is preserved in the 
quotations used in this article.] 
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suggests that this second visit to the fountain of Batres was paid 
just before he departed for Vienna in the last days of 1531. 

At this point it seems desirable to interrupt the sequence of biog- 
raphy in order to explain a question of method. Dates have been 
assigned to Garci-Laso’s poems by various commentators, and with 
the greatest degree of precision by Professor Keniston in his standard 
edition. From his dates I diverge only in one significant case, that of 
the fourth cancién. The eclogues, however, present an unusual prob- 
lem, for they are not, like his other works, units in themselves. They 
are poems, no doubt of different dates and expressing different emo- 
tions, which have been assembled by the poet in a sort of dramatic 
context. Some of their elements are free from marks of time or place, 
as in the case of the short translation from Horace’s Beatus ille in- 
serted in the second eclogue, and the amoebean verses at the close of 
the third. The first eclogue offers to us in its present form the mar- 
riage of Dofia Isabel and her death as if these were simultaneous 
events ; and from the second we learn that the great Duke of Alba’s 
marriage was still not consummated, and that he returned from Vienna 
to the fond embraces of his wife. The difficulty has been felt by D. 
Tomas Navarro Tomas when editing the poem for the “Clasicos 
Castellanos.” In 1911 (notes to lines 20 and 1716) he suggested that 
Albanio should not, perhaps, be identified with the Duke of Alba. In 
1924 he withdrew the suggestion owing to Professor Keniston’s con- 
vincing researches, but his note to line 1716 leaves the problem still 
unresolved. Albanio could not have been simultaneously married and 
unmarried, any more than the historical duke. But there is no diffi- 
culty if we realize that the poems, like the events themselves, were not 
coincident in time, but have been later assembled to form a sort of 
drama. Even in the revised note to line 20, the Spanish editor re- 
marks the resemblance between Camila’s beauty and that of Elisa — 
(the name of Camila is first found at line 720) ; but he would have 
been right, in my judgment, had he continued to identify the speaker 
of those lines with the poet himself, who transferred them later to 
the character of Albanio. The assembling of scattered lyrics into 
lengthy dramatic eclogues, which are complete with dedicatory and 
connecting verses, has confused their biographical significance; and 
we must restore the parts to their proper dates and places of origin 
before we can appreciate the course of the poet’s sentimental 
evolution. 

Between Garci-Laso’s first and second visits to the fountain at 
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Batres extends a period which seems to have been barren of good 
verse. Some sort of relations with Galatea were established, if we 
may judge from sonnets written from Italy (III, VIII, [X?); but 
the poet continued to feel restive. He was busy with travels in the 
public service in France and Italy and with attendance on his imperial 
master in Spain. It is toward the end of 1531, probably, that we are 
again admitted to his confidence, and his predominant emotion is the 
need for change of scene. This feeling, perhaps, did not arise from 
his own consciousness, but may have been due to his summons by 
the Emperor into Germany. Whatever its source in fact, in poetry it 
was translated into a longing for escape from the scene of slighted 
love. It is expressed, as we have remarked, in the opening soliloquy 
of the second eclogue, written at Batres. It finds fuller and more 
artistic issue in the Salicio section of the first eclogue: 


Ves aqui un prado lleno de verdura, 

ves aqui una espessura, 

ves aqui una agua clara 

en otro tiempo chara 

a quien de ti con lagrimas me quexo. 
Quica aqui hallaras, pues yo me alexo,? 

al que de todo mi bien quitar me puede; 

que pues el bien le dexo, 

no es mucho que el lugar tambien le quede. 


“El lugar” is Toledo; any doubt on this point which might have 
survived the scenes painted in this first eclogue is removed by the 
explicit portrayal of the city in the third. It should be noted that the 
emotion of Salicio is one of settled melancholy, mingled with physical 
restlessness. He has no turbulence of grief. His vanity is piqued. 
Galatea is as ill-matched with her chosen lover as lambs with wolves 
or birds with snakes ; he is the poet’s inferior in all but fortune, 


y cierto no trocara mi figura 
con esse que de mi se esta reyendo; 
trocara mi ventura. 


And parodying this sense of wounded vanity is the poet’s feeling that 
the situation borders on the ridiculous; that he is, owing to Dofia 
Isabel, as much a figure of fun as the hirsute Polyphemus described 


2 [Italics in the quotations are those of the author of this article.] 
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by Ovid. The management of the verse is now technically perfect, 
and shows a great advance on the first and second canciones; an 
improvement due probably to his better acquaintance with Italy in 
1530 as much as to Boscan’s criticisms and the education of his 
own ear. 


1532 


Garci-Laso’s imprisonment in Austria is a datum only less im- 
portant for his poetical development than Fray Luis’ in Valladolid. 
There is a break with his first love; this recedes into the background 
as a memory, though the most poignant memory of his life. Associa- 
tion with the brilliant young Duke of Alba begins a poetical connec- 
tion which continues to the end of his days. All the eclogues are 
written for the delectation of members of the Alban house. The taste 
of that epoch exalted the martial over the pastoral Muse, and there 
are passages of the second eclogue which go farther in the epic line 
than Garci-Laso otherwise achieved. The journey over the Pyrenees 
to Ratisbon in the winter of 1531-1532, the short campaign in Austria 
in 1532, and the triumphant return via Barcelona to Alba de Tormes 
in 1533—these, with the panegyric on the Alban line, are pieces in 
the heroic vein. They are set, somewhat incongruously, into a laure- 
ate poem on the Duke’s marriage or, more precisely, on his courtship. 
The heroic female character is that of Diana the huntress, or Vergil’s 
Camilla, who scorns the embraces of even the best of men; and the 
heroic reaction in man is not melancholy, but frenzy. It is of these 
conventions, and not necessarily of any elements of historic truth, 
that the love tale of Albanio and Camila is worked out. Their story 
has no ending in the poem, but its happy conclusion is an assumption 
readily made, for this part of the second eclogue is an epithalamium, 
which recalls the hazards of the wooing to accentuate the triumph of 
the bridegroom. In the solitude of his prison on the Danube, however, 
memories of Dofia Isabel recur to the poet’s mind as more unhappy 
than his physical constraint (Cancién III). 


1533-1534 


In passing from Austria to Naples, Garci-Laso was at first oc- 
cupied with the completion of his panegyric. In Naples, however, he 
received word of Dojia Isabel’s untimely death: 
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Quien me dixera, Elisa, vida mia, ... 
que avia de ver con largo apartamiento 
venir el triste y solitario dia 

que diesse amargo fin a mis amores? 


It was not the message, however, that produced a poetic result, but 
the poignant revival of his memories as he visited the city of Toledo 
in May, 1533, to walk by the very river where he had wooed in vain 
and to stand by the grave of the loved one. His feelings are im- 
mortalized by Sonnets X and XXV: 


O dulces prendas, por mi mal falladas, ... 
O hado esecutivo en mis dolores ... 


The later stanzas of Nemoroso’s lament in the first eclogue, with 
their frigid allusion to the threefold Diana, may represent an emotion 
cooled by time; but the irregular meter, torrential apostrophes, and 
tragic seriousness of the earlier stanzas are surely a spontaneous 
transcript of his grief. Nemoroso repeatedly insists that he speaks 
from the Tagus valley, 

Corrientes aguas puras, cristalinas, ... 

Y en este triste valle, donde agora 

me entristezco y me canso en el reposo, 

estuve ya contento y descansado ... 

Acuerdome, durmiendo aqui algun ora ... 


1534-1535 


We know that Garci-Laso was in Toledo on May 12, 1533; but 
he visited Spain again in 1534, and may then also have passed 
through his birthplace. As we do not have access to Dojia Isabel’s 
death certificate, we are less certain of the year of Nemoroso’s lament 
than of the place. But we attain to precision with the Epistle to 
Boscan written at Avignon on October 12, 1534. The topics of this 
Epistle are the inconveniences of the way and the advantage of en- 
joying Boscan’s friendship. More remarkable than these are its 
omissions. There is not one word of the poet’s sentimental experi- 
ences; neither a backward glance at his love for Galatea, nor any 
hint of present entanglements. It is always dangerous, of course, to 
argue from negative evidence; but having regard to the facility with 
which affairs of the heart then flowed into verse, and to the especial 
intimacy of these two men, and in view of the fact that no external 
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evidence is available in the matter, I conclude from the E pistola that 
on October 12, 1534, our poet’s heart was, in fact, fancy free. Very 
soon afterward, however, we find him writing to Boscan in a different 
vein (Sonnet XXVIII) : 


Boscan, vengado estays con mengua mia. 


Boscan was avenged! In the old days at the court of the Emperor or 
in the semi-royal palace of the Dukes of Alba, Boscan had felt the 
shafts of many a jest at his inconstancy. Then the Admiral D. Fadri- 
que would ask in coplas of ironic courtesy whether Boscan “amaba 
do solia o si tenia nueva fe’; and even Garci-Laso laughed at his 
friend in the embraces of a graceless German dame (Copla VII, 
A Boscén porque estando en Alemaiia dango en unas bodas). Boscan’s 
defense—that love is constant only in inconstancy—was of little avail 
against Garci-Laso’s service of a single Muse. But now the tables 
were turned. In Barcelona the poet had seen with his own eyes the 
faithfulness and felicity of his friend and envied it not a little; 
whereas on his return to Naples he had become implicated in a new, 
an exasperating passion. Garci-Laso’s passion for the Neapolitan lady 
whom he never names and who was apparently not remembered by 
Herrera’s informant, his own son-in-law, has been obscured by the 
Romantic convention of lovers. The ideal of the troubadour who 
languishes a lifetime for a single unrequited passion was forced upon 
all poets. As Beatrice to Dante, as Laura to Petrarch, so must have 
been Natercia to Camoens and Galatea to Garci-Laso. In these latter 
cases some sonnets could not be fitted into the conventional scheme, 
and were reckoned as aberrations from the troubadour ideal. Ca- 
moens’ Dinamene, seeing she could not be denied, has had to prove 
her title to every sonnet allotted to her, and it is only recently that she 
has recovered from Natercia, and that on the irrefragable evidence of 
a document, the most moving sonnet in any Peninsular tongue: 

Alma minha gentil, que te partiste 

tam cedo deste mundo descontente, 

repousa 14 no ceu eternamente, 

e viva eu ca no terra sempre triste! 


The same fortune has befallen the Neapolitan. Even Professor Kenis- 
ton is slow to allot poems to her account. Yet there are a priori 
reasons for expecting her to have exercised a considerable influence 
on Garci-Laso’s verses. At the time of his first love for Dofia Isabel 
he was a callow youth without the means of adequate expression. 
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Boscan was still occupied with his first, half-serious experiments in 
the Italian manner; Garci-Laso had not visited Italy, and at most 
knew the Italian technique at secondhand. It is not likely that he 
attained instantly a perfection that the Marquis of Santillana never 
achieved ; on the contrary, Professor Keniston has pointed to many 
unsatisfactory lines, especially in the second eclogue, which is, like 
the Libro de Buen Amor, a sort of copy book of versification. But in 
1534 he was a man of wide travels and considerable experience, and 
he had already achieved immortal fame in verse. His fully awakened 
consciousness and his practiced artistry could not but respond to a 
new emotion. So when we turn to the fourth cancién, and read ‘He- 
rrera’s enthusiastic opinion of its merits (“oso dezir que ninguna de 
las estimadas de Italia le haze ventaja i que pocas merecen igualdad 
con ella’), we are not inclined, a priori, to place it among his juvenilia. 
This disinclination is confirmed by the tone of the piece, too perplexed 
and bitter for the early adoration of Galatea, and by the course of 
love described therein. 


Nunca en todo el processo de mi vida 
cosa sé me cumplio que deseasse 

tan presto como aquesta, que a la ora 
se rindio la sefiora, 

y al siervo consintio que governasse 

y usasse de la ley del vencimiento. 
Entonces yo sentime salteado 

de una verguenga libre y generosa; 
corrime gravemente que una cosa 

tan sin razon uviesse assi passado. 
Luego siguio el dolor al corrimiento, 
de ver mi reyno en mano de quien cuento 
que me da vida y muerte cada dia 

y es la mas moderada tyrania. 


It is not often that Garci-Laso expresses his feelings with so little 
ambiguity or convention. Though he does not specify either place or 
person, the sequence of events is clear. In the courtly manner he had 
addressed his attentions to a lady who, in place of the coy rebutment 
prescribed by the rules of polite intercourse, had astonished the poet 
by an immediate acceptance. The moment of elation was followed 
by the chilling reflection that such triumphs were too cheap to be 
lasting ; but to the poet’s chagrin he found, despite his repentance, he 
could not extricate himself from the obsession. This is the cause of 
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the bitterness characteristic of the Neapolitan sonnets ;* the feeling of 
mad attachment to an unworthy object. So we find him harping on 
the madness of his love: “este desseo, loco, impossible, vano, teme- 
rosso,” “mi enfermo y loco pensamiento,” “que imaginar no puedo, 
aun con locura, algo de que este un rato satisfecho.” They are never 
exempt from evidence of strife between love and passion: 


No pierda mas quien ha tanto perdido ... 
Por asperos caminos he llegado 
a parte que de miedo no me muevo ... 


More especially characteristic of the period is the sense of impending 
ruin: 

Yo acabare, que me entregue sin arte 

a quien sabra perderme y acabarme 

si quisiere, y aun sabra querello ... 

No os vengueys mas de mi con mi flaqueza; 

alla os vengad, sefiora, con mi muerte. 


The only consolation left to the poet, when he considers the folly of 
his blind attachment, is the reflection that its consequences might 
have been more disastrous: 


Quando me paro a contemplar mi estado, 
y a ver los passos por do me ha traydo, 
hallo, segun por do anduve perdido, 

que a mayor mal pudiera aver llegado. 


When the time came for kings to go forth to war in 1535, Garci- 
Laso was ordered to Tunis. From Tunis he wrote to Mario Galeotta 
announcing his wound (Sonnet XXXV), and from Goleta to Boscan 
(Sonnet XXXIII). In the former he had spoken of his love poems, 
and on his return to peace and Sicily in the autumn he had leisure 
to renew his thoughts of love. From Trapana he wrote to Boscan in 
a despondent and satirical vein. He had hoped to get from the war 
relief from his Neapolitan obsession, but he now found himself still 
entangled. He fears to return to Naples. He is almost sure of the 
lady’s inconstancy. 


8 The Neapolitan poems I take to be Sonnets I, II, VI, VII, XII, XIV, 
XVII, XIX, XX, XXII?, XXVI?, XXVIII, XXX?, XXXI, XXXII, Cancién 
IV, Elegy II, and Sonnet XXXIV. It will be seen that the Neapolitan episode 
resolves itself mainly into a sonnet sequence, whereas the story of Galatea-Elisa 
is worked out mainly in eclogues. 
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De aqui yremos a ver de la Sirena 

la patria, que bien muestra aver ya sido 
de ocio y de amor antiguamente Ilena. 
Alli mi coragon tuvo su nido 

un tiempo ya, mas no se, triste, agora 

© si estara ocupado o desparzido. 


He contrasts Boscan’s felicity with his own unhappy state: 


Tu ... sin impedimento contemplando 

la misma a quien tu vas eterna fama 

en tus vivos escritos procurando ... 

Yo como conduzido mercenario 

voy, do fortuna a mi pesar me embia, 
sino a morir, que aqueste es voluntario. 
Solo sostiene la esperanga mia 

un tal debil engafio, que de nuevo 

es menester hazelle cada dia. 


However, it seems that his apprehensions were ill-founded. On reach- 
ing the city in the autumn of 1535, Garci-Laso found himself cured 
(we know not how) of his infatuation, for he was able to indite 
Sonnet XXXIV: 


Gracias al cielo doy que ya del cuello 
de! todo el grave jugo he desasido, 
y que del viento el mar embravecido 
vere desde lo alto sin temello. 


1536 


The remainder of Garci-Laso’s life was brief, and many of its 
few months lost to poetry through a new war. Free from love, he 
had leisure to realize that he had brought into existence a consider- 
able body of poetry, and could be looked to for a serious contribution 
to literature. He could intervene to assist his friends, as in the lovely 
ode, A la flor de Gnido. His ancient attachment to the Duke of Alba 
called forth the elaborate first elegy of consolation for the death of 
his brother, D. Bernaldino de Toledo. The Duke’s uncle, the Viceroy 
of Naples, was his immediate patron and superior, and Garci-Laso’s 
thoughts seem to have turned toward a project for immortalizing his 
rule. The scheme, if it got so far as to be laid down, is the subject of 
allusions both in the first and third eclogues: 
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.. en tornando 
a ser restituydo 
al ocio ya perdido, 
luego veras exercitar mi pluma 
por la infinita, innumerable suma 
de tus virtudes y famosas obras.* 
Aquella voluntad onesta y pura, 
illustre y hermosissima Maria, 
que en mi de celebrar tu hermosura, 
tu ingenio y tu valor estar solia, 
a despecho y pesar de la ventura 
que por otro camino me desvia, 
esta y estara en mi tanto clavada 
quanto del cuerpo el alma acompafiada. 


But in the meantime war had broken out with France, and the most 
urgent need was the preservation of the pieces already written. Pass- 
ing on from Naples to Rome with forebodings of death, he indited, 
perhaps as an address to the Tiber, the eleventh sonnet : 


Hermosas nymphas, que en el rio metidas ... 
dexad un rato la labor, alcando 

vuestras rubias cabecas a mirarme, 

y no os detendreys mucho segun ando. 


In Rome or Genoa or Provence, 
tomando ora la espada, ora la pluma, 


he brought together into one eclogue his two laments for Dofia 
Isabel, prefixing dedicatory lines to the Viceroy D. Pedro de Toledo, 
and making whatever alterations he may have deemed convenient.* 
At the same time he wrote for D. Pedro’s wife a new composition, 
the third eclogue, to form a graceful epitaph for Galatea-Elisa. 


4 See also Sonnet XXI. 


5 As to the date of the last redaction of this eclogue I have given more 
details in a note which, I trust, will appear in the Bulletin hispanique. The 
reader should note that the sentiments of the dedicatory verses in the first and 
third eclogue are aspects of one thought (also expressed in the twenty-first 
sonnet). Further, that the doubt as to the actions of D. Pedro would be impos- 
sible in 1535, seeing that the expedition against Tunis was necessarily based on 
his viceroyalty. It was possible for one taking part in a campaign based on 
Milan and Genoa to suppose D. Pedro engaged in some independent military 
expedition. 
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There is a finality in epitaphs which agrees with the remote, imper- 
sonal manner of this eclogue. Dojia Isabel is as distant from reality 
as Eurydice, Daphne, and Adonis. Her tragedy is but one more of 
the mournful chances of human history. 

In this way Garci-Laso restores credit to the Romantic notion of 
the faithful troubadour. His last poetic act, like his first, belongs to 
Dofia Isabel. The perplexities and fury of his love for the Neapolitan 
are gone and unremembered, and across the void come the memories 
of his boyish devotion, purified by death, lovely in their tranquillity. 


WituiaM J. Entwistle 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 














UNA GRAN ESCRITORA ESPANOLA—DONA 
BLANCA DE LOS RIOS DE 
LAMPEREZ 


Dofia Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez, poligrafa de privilegiada 
mentalidad y vasta erudicion, cuya labor intelectual florece en el libro 
y el periddico, en la revista y la catedra libre, es la figura de mayor 
relieve de las escritoras espafiolas contemporaneas. 

Artista de la palabra escrita y oral, poseedora de un temperamento 
pleno de emocién y exuberante de inspiracion, con un dominio abso- 
luto de nuestra hermosa lengua, la que maneja con singular donaire, 
variedad y elegancia, sin que por ello apele a resurecciones de voca- 
blos totalmente desusados, de que harto abusan algunos otros escri- 
tores, tiene una pluma de multiples facetas que gallardamente penetra 
por los mas diversos senderos. 

Con igual acierto discurre acerca de historia y arte como avanza 
con paso firme en el terreno de la critica literaria y de la investigacién 
bibliografica, revolotea galanamente en torno de asuntos amenos o 
profundiza materias graves, subyuga con sus novelas cortas y cuentos 
de intenso realismo y colorido como deleita con sus versos y romances 
poéticos. 

El genio literario le viene por la rama paterna. Hija de don 
Demetrio de los Rios, distinguido publicista y gran arquitecto, al que 
debe Espafia la conservacién y restauracién de esa grandiosa joya 
arquitecténica de fama universal, la catedral de Leén, y sobrina de 
don Amador de los Rios, autor de la erudita Historia de la Literatura 
Espafiola, la rodeé desde el primer momento un ambiente de alta 
cultura. 

Sevilla es su ciudad natal y en la luz radiante de su cielo, en el 
calor vivificador de su esplendente sol, en el perfume de rosas y 
claveles de sus jardines y patios y en su espiritu dilecto bebieron su 
alma y cerebro y se recrearon sus ojos, por eso su poesia, prosa y 
palabra son raudales de luz y color, de aroma y exquisitez. 

Con versos de frescura primaveral hizo su entrada en el campo 
literario y le siguiéd con cuentos de singular mérito. A pesar de su 
extremada juventud, sus primeras producciones fueron saludadas 
como destellos precursores de una nueva estrella que aparecia en el 
firmamento de las letras espafiolas. Uno de los criticos mas entu- 
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siastas en acoger y estimular a la joven poetisa y escritora fué don 
Juan Valera, el insigne autor de Pepita Jiménez. 

Si en Recuerdos y Esperanzas es poetisa delicada y lozana, en el 
Romancero de don Jaime el Conquistador se nos revela como notable 
narradora en verso de romances histéricos. Es este volumen la vida 
del gran rey don Jaime de Aragon, figura descollante del siglo XIII, 
cuyas hazafias legendarias, conquistas y victorias sobre los moros, 
que ensancharon sus dominios con Mallorca, Murcia y Valencia, y 
aventuras las relata la autora con vibrante inspiracién, sonoros acen- 
tos y fervorosa devocion, despertando el interés del lector por este 
monarca de excelsas cualidades y grandes debilidades humanas. 

Sus novelas cortas y cuentos son una demostracién de que posee 
facultades extraordinarias para este género literario, singularmente 
como cuentista. En las paginas de sus concepciones se mueven los 
protagonistas llenos de fuerza pasional y realismo, como en la vida. 
Son dramas y tragedias humanas concentradas con admirable sobrie- 
dad y precision. 

Citaremos algunos: Siega de Rosas y La Rondejia, dos cuadros de 
pinceladas goyescas, cargados de pasiones arrolladoras que, como 
huracanes devastadores, pasan sembrando la muerte; Chelite y Mo- 
reno el de Zalamea, trozos palpitantes de realidad, arrancados de las 
entrafias del pueblo espafiol, bueno y sano hasta bajo la mas ruda 
corteza; La Venerable, acertadisima semblanza de una de esas beatas 
que los de raza hispana de aquende y allende el mar conocemos bien, 
pues viven atin ejemplares de esta especie en nuestras ciudades pro- 
vincianas de tierra adentro; y Ante Dios, cuya trama se basa en una 
de esas situaciones dramaticas que se presentan con harta frecuencia 
en la vida diaria cuando una mujer se ve en la terrible alternativa de 
elegir entre el amor y el deber. 

Tres volumenes, que encierran notables creaciones — El Tesoro 
de Sorbas, Madrid Goyesco y La Rondetia—confirman nuestro 
aserto de que Blanca de los Rios descuella en el dificil arte de 
desarrollar una historia vital en unas cuantas paginas. Tanto estos, 
como sus novelas cortas Melita Palma, La Nita de Sanabria, Sangre 
Espatiola y Las Hijas de don Juan, han sido traducidos al francés, 
noruego, danés, aleman e italiano. 

El siglo de oro ha sido para ella fecundo campo de exploraciones 
y criticas, de conferencias y ensayos en torno de figuras tan excelsas 
como las de Cervantes, Teresa de Jestis, Lope de Vega, Calderén y 
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Tirso de Molina, que compilados parte en un volumen al que el gran 
maestro Menéndez y Pelayo dedicé un merecido juicio critico, y el 
resto en folletos constituyen en conjunto una de sus valiosas obras. 

Su fervor patridtico y su entusiasmo por cuanto se relaciona con 
esta gloriosa época de la literatura espafiola la llevaron a investigar 
archivos y registros parroquiales, donde gast6 muchos afios en la 
pesada tarea de buscar documentos inéditos, descifrar enigmas y 
descubrir datos desconocidos o extraviados acerca de algunos de los 
genios de dicho siglo, papeles que yacian con el polvo de centurias 
sobre ellos. 

Pero a ninguna de estas grandes figuras le ha consagrado el 
tiempo y los desvelos como a Fray Gabriel Téllez, conocido en el 
mundo de las letras bajo el seudénimo de Tirso de Molina. Es, pues, 
la bidgrafa del insigne creador de don Juan, ese famoso personaje de 
leyenda tan predilecto de dramaturgos, poetas y escritores de todos 
los tiempos y literaturas europeas. Con admirable perseverancia, 
inteligencia y tesén, perdida entre vetustos y amarillentos papeles, ha 
ido tejiendo los hilos rotos de la vida del humilde y genial fraile de 
la orden mercedaria hasta rehacerla por entero, llegando a penetrar 
en su origen, envuelto en el misterio de lo anénimo, y colocarlo al 
lado de Calderén y Lope, para formar asi la augusta trinidad del 
teatro clasico espajfiol. 

La Real Academia de la Lengua premié y publicé por su cuenta 
esta notable biografia, consagrando con ello a la autora. 

Conferenciante de alto vuelo, de palabra galana y con el raro don 
de despertar y retener hasta el fin el interés de sus oyentes, su mere- 
cida fama hace que sea solicitada con frecuencia por las mas emi- 
nentes instituciones culturales no sdlo de Madrid sino también de 
Barcelona, Sevilla, Cadiz, Avila y otras ciudades. Su personalidad 
es familiar en el Ateneo, en la Academia de Jurisprudencia, en la 
Unién Iberoamericana, en la Sociedad de Amigos del Arte, institu- 
ciones principales de la capital espafiola, como en centros de educa- 
cién, universidades de provincias y en congresos internacionales, 
como los celebrados en Sevilla y Barcelona con ocasién de las 
dos grandiosas exposiciones actuales, donde su labor intelectual ha 
triunfado. 

En 1924 el rey de Espafia le concedié la Gran Cruz de Alfonso 
XII, la mas alta condecoracién creada para premiar a los que sobre- 
salen en tareas intelectuales, honor que hasta entonces no se habia 
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otorgado a ninguna mujer. Queriendo hacerla objeto de un homenaje 
nacional, se le did a la imposicion de las insignias de esta orden una 
maxima solemnidad, presidiendo la ceremonia la reina Victoria Eu- 
genia y la infanta dofia Isabel, popular y venerada tia del rey, y 
asistiendo el gobierno, los presidentes de las academias y sus miem- 
bros, ilustres escritores, aristocraticas damas, representantes del 
cuerpo diplomatico de la América espafiola, de entidades y asocia- 
ciones culturales de Madrid y provincias. 

A dofia Blanca se le ha negado la entrada a la Real Academia de 
la Lengua, repitiendo la injusticia cometida con la insigne condesa 
de Pardo Bazan, por el pecado de ser mujer, puesto que por su 
erudicién, labor literaria y dominio de nuestro verbo merece ocupar 
uno de los sillones académicos de la docta casa, donde se sientan 
muchos que no la igualan. Cuando su candidatura fué presentada 
hace dos afios por los ilustres comedidgrafos andaluces Alvarez Quin- 
tero, recibié cinco votos en vez de los once reglamentarios. Creemos 
no estar en un error al afirmar que es ésta la primera ocasiOn en que 
una candidatura femenina se haya puesto a votaciOn en la Academia, 
porque en el caso de la inmortal autora de Los Pazos de Ulloa se 
intenté presentarla, pero no se voto. A pesar de no haber triunfado, 
a dofia Blanca le corresponde el honor de la primacia en esta lucha 
por romper un absurdo prejuicio mas contra el sexo, que, en nuestra 
época de demolicién de injustificadas barreras, no podra resistir 
mucho tiempo sin desaparecer por anacronico. 

Tenemos que agregar a su intensa obra intelectual su apostolado 
hispanista, que es la faceta que la hace atin mas preciada y admirada 
de los pueblos de la América espafiola. Al iniciarse en Espafia la 
politica de atraccién y compenetracion, de fusién de mentes y cora- 
zones, ella fué la Gnica mujer de pluma y dotes oratorios que consa- 
grése a esta labor de hispanoamericanismo elevado y abierto a todos 
los impulsos generosos raciales. Con el reducido grupo de precur- 
sores, cooperé en la tarea de roturar el terreno en preparacién de los 
que después vendrian a sumarse con el correr del tiempo a la valiente 
hueste de sembradores de la idea. Toda amor a la América, siempre 
atenta a sus palpitaciones, se distingue por la generosidad con que 
acoge a los que de las tierras hispanas del Nuevo Mundo van al solar 
de la raza con anhelos de renovar su espiritu y beber en la fuente de 
origen. 

Acertadamente la ha llamado “la mujer simbolo del hispano- 
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americanismo” el distinguido hispanista y jurisconsulto argentino 
Garcia Santillan ; y de ella ha dicho, con frase justa, el notable escri- 
tor y poeta Gomez Restrepo, actual ministro de Colombia en Italia, 
que “dofia Blanca de los Rios no es sdélo una egregia escritora, 
sino que tiene un corazén en que cabe todo el Imperio espafiol, con la 
grandeza que tenia cuando el sol no se ponia en sus dominios.” 

Su pluma y palabra estan al servicio incondicional de la causa 
hispanoamericana y esta labor patridtica y clarividente absorbe en la 
actualidad gran parte de su tiempo. Once afios ha fundé Raga Espa- 
fiola, notable revista bimestral, con el fin de llenar un vacio que se 
hacia sentir, cual era la de contar en Madrid con una publicacién 
que se inspirara en este ideal hispanista, abriera sus paginas a los 
escritores de nuestros pueblos nuevos, promoviera una comunicacion 
espiritual mas estrecha entre gentes de la misma lengua y tradiciones, 
expusiera hechos y datos de la Espafia descubridora y civilizadora, 
desconocidos unos, desnaturalizados y tergiversados otros por publi- 
cistas extrafios y apasionados, se presentaran ideas, orientaciones e 
iniciativas de beneficio racial, a la vez que topicos variados, ilustra- 
tivos y de interés general. 

Como acontece con toda empresa de altas miras y grandes alcan- 
ces, que la mayoria no comprende ni apoya, la lucha para vencer ha 
sido ruda y tesonera, pero al fin ha logrado afianzar su obra y el éxito 
corona en el presente sus esfuerzos. Revista de exquisita cultura y 
elevacion, para espiritus selectos, refleja en sus paginas a su creadora 
y mantenedora, Nos atrevemos a decir que en Espafia es tinica en 
su género, no sdlo por los fines que la guian, sino también por ser la 
inspiradora y editora una mujer. 

Para dar a conocer su maestria en el arte literaria, nos atrevemos 
a ofrecer a la atenciOn del lector el cuento que sigue. 


ANTE DIOS 


I 


Dias hacia que Felipe Osorio andaba rostriamargo, distraido, nervioso, 
descompuesto, como sonambulo; creeriasele en el principio de grave neu- 
rosis o en los prolegdmenos de la demencia. En el Congreso parecia figura 
decorativa o asombradizo paleto que no entendia palabra de aquella jerga 
parlamentaria ; en la Bolsa no se enteraba de las cotizaciones; en la calle 
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no saludaba a los amigos, y por donde quiera que iba tropezaba con las 
gentes, maldecia de todo, votaba como un carretero, estaba desconocido, 
perturbado. 

Pero nunca tanto como aquella noche borrascosa de Febrero en que 
al volver del Teatro Real con Mercedes, su mujer, entre la nieve y la 
ventisca que azotaba al landé, ni se hablaron palabra ni se miraron; y, 
llegados a casa, corrié Felipe a encerrarse en su despacho, donde la chi- 
menea no conservaba sino cenizas de la consumida lefia. Entr6, cerré por 
dentro, corrié el cortinédn blasonado, encendié un cigarro, lo tiré incon- 
tinenti, arrojé el sombrero sobre la mesa, desabrochése el gaban de pieles 
y el chaleco, se deshizo el lazo de la corbata blanca, y cruzandose de brazos 
se puso a mirar las frias cenizas de la chimenea, como si en ellas viese 
simbolizado algo muy intimo que le atormentaba. 

—jNo cabe duda, no cabe duda!— pensaba con lucidez creciente. — 
Mercedes no es ya la misma, yo soy otro, la vida es otra, el mundo ha 
cambiado, todo se ha mudado para mi ... Desde el dia maldito en que 
tuve la sandez de presentar a mi mujer ese perdido de Julian Nevares, 
aqui no hay paz ni sinceridad ni ... Y, sin embargo, no pasa nada, no ha 
sucedido nada visible: Mercedes es mi fiel esposa, Julian mi carifioso 
amigo, los dos muy tranquilos, muy correctos, y yo solo el asustadizo, el 
receloso, quiza el infame sin saberlo ... Empezé la intimidad por lecturas 
y comentarios de novelitas de Bourget, cuyo argumento es siempre el 
mismo ... Las leian, las glosaban ... Era como si hubieran ido corriendo, 
bailando un vals sobre un estanque helado; ; qué facil deslizarse a cada 
paso! Después me dié la necia idea de aceptar la invitacién del Duque a 
aquella intempestiva caceria ... acepté por el temor de parecer ridiculo, 
celoso, y también porque crei que Julian iria; pero él se indispuso con toda 
oportunidad. Me marché con la duda en el corazén; pasé unos dias de 
delirio, volvi clésicamente, de pronto, pretextando también falta de salud; 
nada vi, no sorprendi nada; Mercedes, como siempre, risuefia, tranquila, 
rezadora; Julian no estaba bien todavia ... Pero desde entonces yo no 
vivo. Algo que no se define, que no se razona, que se aspira, flotaba en 
el aire, entre mi mujer y yo. Mi fe en ella decrecia por momentos, mi 
sospecha se determinaba, tomaba cuerpo y se interponia entre los dos ... 
No es nada y lo es todo. Invisible, incoercible, amarga la vida, envenena 
el aire, enciende las venas, devora como un cancer. Es un punto de 
amargura en las palabras, un silencio hostil, asfixiante, que anuda la voz, 
que entumece la lengua y degrada el pensamiento. ... ; Es temor de verla, 
miedo de dejarla, horror de saberla culpable! ... ; mayor horror de que lo 
sea y no saberlo! 

Y aqui se corté el mondélogo de Felipe: sin duda sus ideas ya no cabian 
en palabras—ni aun pensadas, no dichas.—Informes y aborrascadas 
acudian a su cerebro sospechas infames, hipotésis descabelladas, soluciones 
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sangrientas ... Asi pasé larguisimo tiempo, después sobrevino una calma ; 
Felipe trat6é de serenarse; él sabia que Mercedes era religiosa y que guar- 
daba en el alma incélume el culto a la memoria de su madre, sefiora de 
virtud ejemplar ... Ya habia un punto de apoyo ... De improviso, como si 
le asaltase una idea salvadora, se levanté y entré en el cuarto de su mujer. 


II 


Al siguiente dia, muy de mafiana, velado el rostro que empalidecié el 
insomnio, por los celajes de la mantilla, arrodillabase Mercedes ante el 
confesionario del Padre Enriquez — su confesor desde la nifiez—en la 
iglesia de los Jerénimos. Aunque la luz era atin escasa, el viejo sacerdote 
conocié al momento a su hija espiritual y acogidla con la mas blanda 
sonrisa de sus labios de asceta, abiertos sdlo a la oracién y al buen consejo. 

—  ;Cuanto tiempo sin venir, Mercedes! ; Has estado enferma, hija 
mia? —zEnferma? ... Sdlo puedo decirle que estaba imposibilitada de 
venir. 

— ; Imposibilitada ! ... 

— No tenemos tiempo que perder, Padre Enriquez — comenzé la joven 
con voz vibrante de emocién e impaciencia.— 3 Ve usted junto a aquel 
pilar de enfrente, a Felipe? ; alli esta, como juez implacable, espiandonos 
a usted y a mi! ... 

— Pero ... ; qué dices, hija! 

— La verdad, la tremenda verdad, que me veo forzada a revelarle a 
usted en brevisimas palabras, en forma descarnada, brutal; porque corre 
riesgo mi vida, y acaso la de otra persona que ... ; Dios mio! — Oigame 
usted, Padre, sin comentarios, sin perder momento, sin expresar nada en 
su fisonomia: jun gesto de usted podria perderme! j; Felipe esta ciego de 
celos ! 

— jInfundados, seguramente ... 

— Fundados, fundadisimos. 

— j; Hija! 

— Si, Padre, porque yo amo a otro hombre, es decir, amo a un hombre, 
al unico que he amado y amaré en mi vida, a Julian Nevares, amigo 
intimo de Felipe ... 

— Que le amas, que le amaras? ... ; Y vienes a confesarte! ;Con qué 
propdsito, con qué espiritu? 

— No vengo arrepentida, obligada vengo. ; Felipe, que esta loco de 
celos, me trae para someterme a la mas terrible prueba que ha podido 
sugerirle su demencia! Sabiendo el culto que consagro a mi madre 
muerta, me trae ante Dios, me emplaza ante El, seguro de que no mentiré 
en este sitio — j yen esto me conoce ! — seguro de que no cometeré sacri- 
legio ... 
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— ; Qué horror! ;Cémo habias de cometerle! 

— Pues le cometeré, Padre, por salvar mi vida, y mas que por la mia, 
por la de Julian. 

— Pero ... ;qué dices, hija de mi alma! ... 

— Que, en efecto, no miento aqui ante Dios y ante usted ... y por no 
mentir no venia; porque mentir fuera el prometer que no amaré a Julian ... 
y no puedo amarle. 

— ; Mercedes! zeres la misma? 

— Felipe empez6 por ser tibio, indiferente hacia mi, después se hizo 
celoso, suspicaz, insufrible; ahora es duro, injusto, brutal. Julian, en 
cambio, es todo delicadeza, todo amor, su alma y la mia nacieron para 
adorarse ... jy, no puedo, aunque me lo proponga con todo mi ser, no 
quererle! ... ; Pero, Padre, que le observa Felipe, dominese usted! 

— Pero, Mercedes, nifia querida ... ; si resucitase tu madre! 

—j Aunque resucitara y me lo pidiese de rodillas, no olvidaria yo a 
Julian! ; Padre, no puedo! Pero acabe usted; Felipe sabe que mis con- 
fesiones fueron siempre breves, apacibles. ; Absuélvame usted, Padre, 
aunque sea sdlo con el gesto y no con la conciencia ! 

— ; Qué te atreves a pedirme! 

—jLo unico posible, lo humano ... hasta lo moral! Si usted no me 
absuelve, Felipe que esta ciego, me mata aqui mismo, delante de usted, 
al pie del altar, y luego mata a Julian, o se mata a si propio; y yo y Julian 
y Felipe morimos en pecado mortal, perdemos nuestras almas ... ; Padre, 
por lo que mas ame, absuélvame pronto! 

El viejo confesor, tan experto en complicaciones de conciencia, no vid 
jamas caso semejante, no se hallé nunca ante conflicto tan arduo y peren- 
torio. Porque, a todo esto, Felipe, incapaz de sostener mucho tiempo su 
tragica expectacién, habiase ido acercando, como empujado por superiores 
fuerzas, al confesionario. Estaba demudado, descompuesto, tenia el aspecto 
aterrador del hombre que acepta el crimen y espera sdlo el momento de 
perpetrarlo. No quedaba tiempo a la reflexién ni a la plegaria; el ministro 
del Sefior reunié todas las fuerzas de su alma para impetrar mentalmente 
el auxilio del cielo, y como si éste bajase sobre él, su palida cabeza envol- 
vidse en calma luminosa; pero vibrante de emocién, ante la gravedad del 
momento, dijo a Mercedes: 

— Pobre hija mia, por evitar los crimenes que temes y en la esperanza 
de que el dedo de Dios tocaré tu corazén antes de que te acerques a la 
divina mesa, voy a absolverte ... condicionalmente ;comprendes? Y yo 
mismo te daré la sagrada comunidén; si recibes el cuerpo de Jesiis, en 
pecado mortal, habras cometido horrendo sacrilegio ...; pero si Dios y tu 
sante madre me oyen, la gracia del Sefior descendera sobre ti 

Y palido, grave, sereno, extendié la diestra y bendijo a la pecadora 
impenitente. 
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Mercedes percibié angustiosa, mortalmente, toda la gravedad de aquel 
momento. Felipe, avido de evidencia, iba a leer, en su cara el pecado o 
la virtud, la inocencia o el arrepentimiento; érale cruelmente forzoso 
fingir, y sin embargo, todo su ser sentiase sacudido como por cataclismo 
apocaliptico. El cielo crujia sobre su cabeza: la fe de su nijfiez, la fe 
sagrada de sus padres, vacilaba en su espiritu ... Julian, Julian, con sus 
ojos de brasa y sus palabras fascinadoras, lo llenaba todo: la tierra y el 
cielo. Y Felipe iba a mirarla con dureza de juez, con furia de asesino ... 
Por en medio de aquella flamigera atmésfera de tragedia que parecia 
envolverla, Mercedes, con la cabeza baja, velada por las blondas, y las 
manos cruzadas sobre el devocionario de tafilete y oro, atravesé la nave. 
Al verla pasar, absorta, recogida, Felipe comenz6 a dudar de sus dudas. 

Ya junto al sagrario, recordé Mercedes que alli, en aquel mismo altar, 
habia comulgado por ultima vez su madre al lado suyo. ; Su madre, aquella 
humilde cristiana cuya alma era toda fe y temor a Dios! Pero ... ;podia 
ella — Mercedes — engafiar a Aquél que no se engafia, cuando alli mismo 
y en tal momento su alma era de Julian? 

El agudo tintineo de la campanilla del monago anuncié a Mercedes que 
se acercaba la prueba formidable. El Padre Enriquez, revestidas la blanca 
sobrepelliz y dorada estola, avanzaba hacia el altar del comulgatorio. 
Mercedes se postré ante la balaustrada cubierta de blanco pafio, solté 
maquinalmente el devocionario en la gradilla, se descalzé los guantes y 
trat6é de llevar a sus labios una oracién. Un espanto indecible apoderése 
de su alma ante el horror del sacrilegio que iba a cometer. ... ; Sefior! 
2Era ella la misma? “; Si resucitara tu madre!” — pensé, reoyendo las 
palabras del confesor.— Pero no habia tiempo para rezar ni para nada; 
y su alma estaba enardecida por la culpa. El anciano sacerdote, dichas las 
primeras preces, abria la puerta dorada del sagrario, postrabase ante él, 
tomaba en la mano izquierda el copén y en la diestra la sagrada forma. 
Su voz no parecia la misma, su mano exangiie temblaba sosteniendo el 
Pan eucaristico; al acercarse a Mercedes la oracién se quebré dolorosa- 
mente entre sus labios, y luego, parandose ante la pecadora, dijo, con 
acentos que no parecian sonar en la tierra: “Dominus non sum dignus.” ... 
Mercedes levanté los ojos y vié que por las mejillas del sacerdote, palidas 
como la muerte, rodaban dos lagrimas, que le hablaron con mas elocuencia 
que ninguna palabra humana. ; Acaso también su madre lloraba en el 
cielo por ella! Y ... algo muy duro se rompié en el corazén de la atribu- 
lada, y se fundié en un mar de lagrimas de santo arrepentimiento. Mer- 
cedes hirié fuertemente su pecho, en sefial de contricién suprema, y miré 
a través de su llanto al viejo venerable que, al poner suavemente en la 
boca de ella el Pan de la vida, vid a Felipe de rodillas cerca del altar y 
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con el pafiuelo en los ojos, y clamé sin voz en lo hondo de su espiritu: 
— ; Gracias, Dios mio, estan salvados ! 


Toda esta labor multiple y admirable de dofia Blanca, que breve- 
mente hemos descrito, la ha desarrollado esta eximia escritora en 
batalla abierta con su fragilidad fisica, que si con frecuencia abate su 
cuerpo, jamas logra debilitar su 4animo. Voluntad y energia, son dos 
rasgos sobresalientes de su caracter. Es un espiritu fuerte dentro 
de un estuche delicado. 


Maria Luisa SOLANO 


New York 














AN EVENING WITH VALLE-INCLAN 


Leaving the Residencia de Estudiantes at seven o’clock on a warm 
July evening, we set off for the heart of the city. In the party were 
four Americans and a Spanish student, who we learned was a nephew 
of Primo de Rivera. For some days past we had talked of going to 
see the great Don Ramon hold court in his favorite café; but, though 
one of our number had a letter of introduction to him and might have 
presented us save for an overdose of modesty, we set out with no 
definite plan. As it was, we were fortunate in leaving the matter to 
chance. 

The Café Regina is by no means one of the smart cafés of Ma- 
drid, even if it is only a step off the Puerta del Sol. One can call to 
mind half a dozen where the beer tastes colder and the waiter’s apron 
looks cleaner. Indeed, after having our usual five o’clock collation 
of beer and potato chips at one of its front tables two or three times, 
we decided to change the scene of our revels to a place where the 
bootblack’s insistent cry ; Limpia, limpia! might seem more in keeping 
with the surroundings. One has the impression that the Regina is the 
rendezvous of the demimonde, and the interested observer may fill 
his eye with a wealth of exotic flowers that bloom there at night. 

Having explained to the lady members of our party that they 
might desde luego consider themselves compromised by reason of 
having entered the place (their names shall never escape my lips), we 
were shown seats at a table at the back of the café just across from 
the novelist’s favorite nook. The object of our quest was already 
enthroned at the long table, flanked by half a dozen admirers. The 
tertulia seemed to be enjoying a lull in the conversation, and our 
waiter profited by the opportunity to whisper a word into the poet’s 
ear. Instead of receiving us at his own table as was fitting and in 
keeping with his age and prestige, he graciously left his seat and 
shook hands with each member of our group, asking us whether we 
should prefer to join the circle at his table or come to his home later 
in the evening. We chose to accept the invitation to pay him a visit 
at home, hoping thus to get a clearer impression of the man as well 
as the causeur. 

Having two hours at our disposal before our appointment, we 
proceeded to Cava Baja 28, to the curious old establishment known 
as the Mesén del Segoviano, an interesting vestige of Old Madrid 
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where one may partake of a meal such as was usual in a seventeenth- 
century country inn, and where the proprietor boasted of accommo- 
dations for man, beast, and car: “Gran local para carros, cuadras 
para caballerias, y garage.” To the American palate the food was 
horrible and a thing to be tasted only by way of experiment: two 
dishes of thick soup which seemed to me to have been drawn from 
the same pot; a dish of fried eggs and what was, to all intents, a 
pork chop; a rustic stone jug of very poor vino tinto; coffee; and, 
fortunately, a chaser in the form of cognac to clear the mouth. 

This worthy hostelry, which is calculated to project you at one 
fell swoop back into Don Quijote’s day, fairly reeks and drips with 
atmosphere. The lugubrious oil lamps, the rough tables, stone floors, 
and the crude paintings upon the rough walls give the visitor a real- 
istic picture of the past. Needless to add that the place is little fre- 
quented by the average tourist visitor. It is a bit too real, too un- 
comfortable, too unpalatable as to viands ever to become very 
popular. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock our taxi stopped before a large ap- 
partement house which, according to the driver, was the residence 
of Valle-Inclan. As the street was in complete darkness, and all 
doors as well as blinds were shut, we had the experience of calling 
the sereno to show us to the proper door. On being admitted by a 
maid, we went up to the second floor and were shown into the salon 
by the poet’s son, a dark slender lad of twelve or fourteen. Don 
Ramon came in almost immediately and, after a cordial word of 
greeting, seated each guest in turn, himself choosing a chair in the 
center of the circle. One could not escape the impression that the 
business of talking was to him an important and highly delectable 
proceeding, for he made some little ceremony of settling down for 
the evening (as we soon learned) by crossing his legs, folding his 
empty sleeve out of sight, and giving a few tentative and caressing 
strokes to his scraggly beard, now almost white. 

At sixty, Valle-Inclan is a striking and romantic figure—poet and 
artist, mystic and voluptuary fused in one. The head is elongated, 
the nose is slender, the body cadaverously slim and fragile. His scant 
white hair, brushed straight back, and the long thinning beard ac- 
centuate this impression of physical slightness. There is just a sug- 
gestion of likeness to Johannes Brahms, but to an emaciated Brahms, 
as the German composer might appear after long illness. Or let it 
be a composite of Paganini and Brahms. One is fascinated by the 
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slender old-ivory fingers of his one hand, fingers that have been 
trained to perform the tasks normally done by those of two hands. 

After a maid had brought in a tray of liqueur glasses, the talk 
turned at once to literature, and Don Ramon was off and away on a 
delightful causerie, which soon became a monologue as his eloquent 
tongue warmed to the subject in hand. At times we would make 
bold to challenge some statement, but the effect was merely to stimu- 
late a more emphatic reiteration of the poet’s convictions, many of 
which strike the foreign student of things Spanish as very novel if 
not paradoxical. I was tempted to question his sweeping statement 
that the Spanish people have never been capable of sustained effort, 
and cited the case of the siege of Numancia in early history and that 
of Zaragoza in the nineteenth century. His retort was that these were 
outstanding exceptions and not indicative of the true qualities of the 
national genius. Then he added that they had been remembered be- 
cause they were so extraordinary in the annals of Spanish history. 

Another statement that elicited surprise, if not protest, was to the 
effect that the upper classes, including the aristocracy (I do not recall 
whether he included the royalty), spoke very poor Spanish, or he 
may have said Castilian. He insisted that it was only the middle 
class, and especially the lower fringe thereof, that used pure Spanish. 
He was speaking only of the people of Madrid. 

We were fascinated by the ease with which our host swung from 
one topic to another without any abrupt break, and, ere we were 
aware of it, we were being regaled with an account of his recent im- 
prisonment for opposition to the administration. When speaking of 
this he seemed suddenly an old man, his voice had a note of weariness 
and his gestures revealed a certain resignation to the inevitable. Per- 
haps he was embarrassed by the presence of the young nephew of 
the dictator. The young man, though himself a liberal, seemed much 
pained during the recital of this episode and scarcely opened his 
mouth during the entire evening. The one trace of humor that es- 
caped Don Ramén’s lips while telling of the affair was in reference 
to his prison mates. It seems that he was unceremoniously dumped 
into a dungeon full of rabid communists, who welcomed him boister- 
ously as one of their own. It was not clear whether their enthusiastic 
welcome pleased or disgusted the poet; we did have reason to feel 
that it amused him immensely. 

In many of the works of Valle-Inclan appear episodes of astound- 
ing violence, which shock the reader all the more since they are often 
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unmotivated. One suspects at times that the author may have laid it 
on a bit thick for the express purpose of inducing shudders of re- 
vulsion and horror. As though to round out our evening’s miscellany, 
which had ranged from politics and history all the way to art and 
philology, Don Ramon served us a sample of the tale of violence in 
his best macabre vein, which, if not wholly a figment of his fantasy, 
was at least in part synthetic and concocted for the occasion. Ac- 
cording to the story we heard, he was homeward bound late at night 
and, passing a very dark corner, came upon two men quarreling in 
the shadow of a portal. As he could not get by them because of the 
narrow passage, he was forced to bide his time. Suddenly there was 
a scuffle and the usual sounds of muffled curses, quick-drawn breath, 
and blows, followed presently by a shriek, the dull thud of a body 
falling to the ground, and a scurrying staccato of footsteps lost in the 
distance as the murderer fled. The victim had been stabbed with a 
long knife and died at once. Thus far the tale was in itself undistin- 
guished save by the language in which it was told. The original and 
unusual element was introduced when, on the next day, the poet re- 
ceived a visit from a stranger who seemed to be under a terrific 
strain and who begged him not to denounce the murderer to the police, 
all the while alleging many and various reasons for such immunity, 
some of which struck the witness to this crime as ridiculous. Our 
host, who seemed to have been deeply intrigued and not a little 
amused by the situation, related how he dismissed the man after tell- 
ing him that he had no knowledge of the murderer’s identity since 
the night had been too dark to catch a glimpse of his face. He closed 
the story with the question: “How could the man have known that I 
witnessed the crime?” 

Our musing and speculating over this typical Valle-Inclan episode 
was interrupted by the entrance of Sefiora Valle-Inclan, who wel- 
comed us to her home. She is a plump, motherly woman of about 
fifty with dark hair and twinkling brown eyes. The two American 
girls of the party joined her and were presently being questioned as 
to their impressions of Spain and life in their own land. When she 
began to show them through the other rooms of the appartement, 
I slipped away from the parlor to listen to her anecdotes of Don 
Ramon’s life. The study was a long, narrow room adorned with 
several paintings, including a very interesting portrait of the author 
as a young man. There was a modest collection of objets dart and a 
comfortable supply of books. Missing the usual work-table, we asked 
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if we might have a peep at the poet’s work-shop. In reply we were 
told that he did most of his writing in bed and that the youngest 
child was asleep in the room at the time. Nevertheless, she opened 
the door wide enough to give us a glimpse of Valle-Inclan’s combina- 
tion bed and work-table. 

In the course of our chat with her we learned also that the one- 
armed novelist is able to tie his own cravat, to cut his meat at table, 
to wash his hand and, most interesting of all, to sharpen pencils by 
holding them firm with his foot. 

As it was now half past one and we had learned that the family 
was to leave early in the morning for the Basque region, we returned 
to the parlor where we found the talk unabated. In spite of several 
suggestions that he must be weary and that we dared not keep him 
up any longer, he continued talking, or rather composing and un- 
folding page after page of impeccable prose that flowed forth as 
evenly and smoothly as perfect music, with an occasional lapse from 
Castilian pronunciation that was perhaps a vestige of his native re- 
gional dialect. From time to time would be heard some archaic word 
that reminded the listener of his characteristic penchant for expres- 
sions which are no longer current in modern Spanish. 

Yielding at last to the suggestion that we should feel guilty at 
keeping him up later than two o'clock, he finally stopped talking and 
escorted us to the door where we thanked him for the pleasant 
evening and, with the last “Buenas noches, Don Ramén” echoing out 
into the darkened street, started up the hill to the Residencia de 
Estudiantes. 


Oxav K. LunDEBERG 
UNIversITy oF ILLINOIS 
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SPAIN, THE SPANISH LANGUAGE AND 
ITS FUTURE’ 


Must I admit that I feel a little embarrassed to speak to you about 
Spain? Without doubt the subject is a large one, vast even, among 
those which can be developed in a picturesque and an original way. 
But because it is about Spain, and because I wish to tell you things 
which are important, I feel this embarrassment, these scruples. 

You undoubtedly realize that there exist, in the literature of the 
world, series upon series of books devoted to the description of the 
Peninsula, its inhabitants, its customs, its institutions. Since the ear- 
liest times, Spain has witnessed a picturesque and motley march of 
tourists who, one after another, have paraded their faith as pilgrims, 
their arrogance as courtiers, their sagacity as diplomatists, or merely 
their curiosity as travelers. It has been said that the landscape is a 
state of soul and this is particularly true of those narratives often 
adorned with a strange subjectiveness, concerning which a biblio- 
graphical catalogue, compiled by two very learned men—one of 
France, the other of Italy—covers all the works from the tenth 
century through those of today, if one does not wish to take into 
account the testimony of antiquity or of Arabian-Spanish writers. 
With extracts only from this list of works it would be possible for 
me, during a full hour, to gratify your curiosity. But again, I repeat, 
my purpose is different and I hope that, from this brief talk, you will 
carry away something besides trivial impressions. 

On the other hand, it would not be fitting, in a lecture which, by 
its very nature, is not erudite, to discuss such difficult themes as the 
origins, progress, and actual field of action of the official language 
of Spain as well as of its rich literature which includes, naturally, 
the diverse literatures which are also expressed in Spanish in the 
Republics of Spanish America. It would be—as the old historian 
Mariana said to Lupercio de Argensola—a stupendous undertaking, 
“fuera nunca acabar.” Let us then keep in mind some practical ideas, 
while we glance rapidly at Spain, her language and its future in the 
world. 

I know very well that in undertaking to demonstrate to an audience - 


1A lecture given in France in May, 1929, and translated from the French 
especially for Hispania. 
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not composed of people interested professionally the usefulness of 
studying Spanish, from the speculative as well as the practical point 
of view, one will fatally run contrary to some of the old prejudices, 
so deeply rooted in your minds. If, on the other hand, one asks an 
educated Frenchman what he thinks of the pedagogical value of 
Spanish in France, he will hide a smile with difficulty, as if such a 
question is one of those which should not even be asked. But is not 
Spanish an easy language? At least—or so it was stated a short while 
back in the Revue universitaire, and the author of this unfortunate 
assertion was then Inspector General of Modern Languages—is it not 
“the reward of laziness” for students? As to the literature of that 
country across the Pyrenees, according to the words of Montesquieu, 
spoken by Rita in the Lettres persanes, 1721, “The only worth-while 
book of the Spaniards is that one which exposed all that is ridiculous 
in the others.” Has this idea not always been considered by us as a 
truth worthy of credence? You recognize, of course, the allusion to 
Don Quijote, of which there are multitudinous French translations, 
beginning with that of César Oudin in 1614 for the First Part and 
of Francis de Rosset in 1618 for the Second. Nevertheless, be- 
fore the celebrated magistrate of Bordeaux brought forth that un- 
fortunate paradox, Saint Evremont, that witty and sensible man, saw 
more accurately, when in some discreet reasonings addressed to the 
Marshal of Créquy, son of the one who forced the passage of Suze 
in 1629, concerning “Quelques livres espagnols, italiens et francais,” 
he said : 


There is, perhaps, as much humor in the authors of Spain as in ours, 
but it is a humor which does not satisfy, except in the case of Cervantes 
in Don Quijote, which I can read all my life without being wearied a 
single instant. Of all the works which I have read Don Quijote is the 
one which I should have liked the best to write. There is no other, in 
my opinion, which can contribute more toward training in us good taste 
in all things. I admire how, from the lips of the greatest lunatic on earth, 
Cervantes found means to make himself known as the cleverest man and 
the greatest critic that one can imagine. I admire the diversity of his 
characters, which are the most carefully worked out that I know, and in 
their types, the most life-like. Quevedo seems a most ingenious author, 
but I admire him more for wishing to burn all his books after he had 
read Don Quijote than for knowing how to write them. 


This passage can be read in the third volume of the works of 
Saint Evremont, in the edition of Des Maizeaux, 1749, page 88. As 
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early as 1704 it was quoted as interesting by a German epic and lyric 
poet in Hanover, Christian Heinrich Postel, celebrated as the author 
of several operas and one unfinished epic on The Great Witikind, 
that Saxon king conquered by Charlemagne. It is in a Latin disser- 
tation, inserted in April, 1704, in the Nova Literaria Maris Balthici 
et Septentrionis, a learned review published in Hamburg, in which 
the citation can be found, unfortunately changed and inexactly. re- 
produced, for the author of La Comédie des Académistes has been 
made to say that “he would rather have written Don Quijote than all 
the other books because, in his estimation, there are none which can 
contribute more to develop our good taste in all things.” Lessing, the 
mouthpiece of the German enlightenment, in his turn seizes this 
passage, which he completely deforms in an article for the Berliner 
Zeitung of the fourth of Se ‘ember, 1753, for he says that among 
all the works of the Spanish wits none has acquired more popularity 
among foreigners than Don Quijote, from the pen of the inimitable 
Cervantes, and it is hardly too much to ask, as did Saint Evremont, 
that one learn Spanish simply because of this book.? 

You see that there is no longer any reference to Quevedo. In 
truth, nothing is more amusing than this limitation to a single book 
of Cervantes placed upon a literature so abundant in masterpieces, 
the spirit of which (as the commander-in-chief, disgraced by Louis 
XIV, so shrewdly observed) was not always “satisfying”—because 
there is lacking too often that divine and smiling sophrosune of the 
Greeks, supreme offspring of the harmony of the faculties of man— 
but at least it displays such vigorous originality, such superabundant 
spontaneity, that, with all objective critical liberty, it is permissible to 
declare, even with the aid of the misinterpretation of Lessing, that 
Spanish is worthy of study so that one may read in the ori zinal these 
books for whose equal one searches in vain in any other European 
language. You realize that those who refuse to credit Spain and her 
literature with an authentic “cultural” value generally do it the honor 
of adding the name of Lope de Vega to that of the author of Don 
Quijote—of which, no doubt, not one of them has but the most hazy 
idea—and that of Calderén because of his La Vida es Suetio. To 


2“Unter allen spanischen Werken des Witzes, ist bey Auslandern keines 
bekannter geworden, der Don Quijote des unnachahmlichen Cervantes, und 
beynahe wird es keyne Ubertreybung seyn, wenn Sankt Evremont verlangt, 
dass man bloss dieses Buchs wegen die spanische Sprache lernen miisse.” 
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Italy they grant, with more generosity, a higher rank than to Spain 
in the supremacy of the literature of the world, and it is customary 
with such persons to quote the names of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Manzoni, De Amicis, and sometimes that of D’An- 
nunzio, in Indian file without any thought of chronological sequence, 
to prove to their public that their condemnation is not pronounced at 
random and that they know what they are saying. Incapable of read- 
ing seriously any old Spanish or Italian texts, they base their judg- 
ment entirely on those books of popular literature in which can be 
found the usual premises, all the old, worn-out stereotyped phrases 
indicating what opinion one should have, etc. 

I will not repeat here what has been said so many times on the 
difficulties of the pretended “easy languages” nor on the lamentable 
ignorance shown in France concerning the most representative works 
of modern Spain, because those are very well-known subjects, al- 
though the enemies of the teaching of Spanish either scorn to become 
informed about them or pretend to ignore them. Our information 
concerning Spain, irregular enough in our newspapers, is, in literary 
reviews, only intermittent and capricious. In those rare periodicals 
devoted to Spain, this information is withheld by the writers, as they 
are interested in announcing and praising only those works which 
they can accommodate in the pigeonholes of their brains; the result 
is that one finds highly praised works of little or doubtful merit and 
that silence is maintained concerning those books which we really 
should know. It is the same thing in the matter of translations. Few 
Spanish novels are translated into French. But even so, does their 
character justify the choice of the translators? Quite the contrary! 
We note, three times out of four, that the reasons which moved the 
translator spring from comradeship. Besides, the conditions of the 
modern publishing house are such that many publishers, being in- 
capable of judging manuscripts brought to them, rely on the appre- 
ciation of a few readers who, themselves ignorant of everything con- 
cerning Spain, judge the books submitted to them by what advisers, 
all but impartial, whisper concerning the great genius, the marvelous 
success, the innumerable editions of our Spanish author, young or 
old, be his name Miguel Unamuno or Ramén Gémez de la Serna! 

This, then, is the fault which it would be childish to dissemble. 
Is not the fault due in part to those here interested in all things 
Spanish, who, instead of acting, are silent; or, if they protest, only 
do it in a few instances, instead of winning over the editors of news- 
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papers and the reviewers to say what everyone in France ought to 
know concerning Spain? For example, during this wonderful month 
of May, will be opened the expositions of Sevilla and Barcelona, the 
former Spanish-American and the latter International, or, as they 
say, Universal. How few Frenchmen know exactly what this mar- 
velous certamen of Sevilla is—this peaceful “warfare,” the only war 
which the civilized world henceforth should know—on the banks of 
the Guadalquivir River, in the enchanted gardens of Maria Luisa 
and the Delicias? The press, so prodigal of its columns when it con- 
cerns a crime more or less sensational, has confined itself to printing 
a statement of the official opening, just as it previously stated that 
the opening of the Exposition of Barcelona would take place on 
Whitsuntide Sunday. It is true that at Barcelona France is well 
represented and the number of our compatriots who are preparing to 
visit the Catalan metropolis and the wonders of the Palace of Mont- 
juich is great. The French section has been, however, very careful 
to print, every month since last January, a very elegant Bulletin in 
which can be found all that one wishes to know concerning Barcelona 
as well as the Exposition, the participation of France, and the ex- 
cursions which can be made from Barcelona, particularly to the 
Balearic Isles, and to Sevilla, by way of Madrid. 

The “decadence” of Spain, unfortunately real for so long a time, 
contributed unhappily to disdainful judgments, although there is no 
reason for their continuance today. Not that I wish to make you 
believe, my friends, that the rebirth of Spain has thus far obliterated 
all the defects of an ignominious past. There remains a great deal 
to be done to bring the people to the cultural level demanded by 
present modern standards. The enthusiasm for the few large cities 
which tourists visit should not create in us illusions concerning the 
country as a whole. Last summer I traveled through eastern, south- 
ern, central, and northern Spain and I was convinced that the country 
people, especially in Andalusia—where the natural intelligence is 
remarkable—would progress very slowly because of the many time- 
honored prejudices which cloud their reasoning power! I cannot 
forget those trips during the heat of the dog-days, across the sunburnt 
provinces of Granada and Sevilla, where, if the hospitality remains 
truly Oriental, the culture, alas! is more like what it might have been 
in the days of the Moors! The rapidity with which material progress, 
in its mechanical forms, takes possession of the Peninsula does not 
prevent mentality from advancing much more slowly. Here precisely 
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is where the social danger for Spain lies. Here lies too the danger 
that a too abrupt readaptation of the country to the conditions of 
modern existence would create, if by chance a political upheaval took 
place, a social cataclysm due to the backward state of the education 
of the masses and their narrow point of view. The Directorate un- 
dertook a tremendous task when it decided to modernize Spain from 
the material standpoint. Let us hope that it will not abandon this 
plan until it has succeeded in adapting the intelligence of its people 
to this idea. 

But I dwell too long on Spain, just as if its language, also the 
object of this lecture, were limited to the frontiers of the Peninsula. 
This is a notion too carefully maintained by the enemies of the 
teaching of Spanish in our country for me not to rise against it with 
all my might. If by chance some of you should visit the Exposition 
of Sevilla, you will read on the facade of the Pavilion of Mexico 
this inscription, which I wish at all costs to repeat in Spanish: 
“Madre Espaia, porque en mis campos encendiste el sol de tu cultura 
y en mi alma la lémpara devocional de tu espiritu, ahora mis campos 
y mi corazén han florecido!” The Pavilion of Mexico—surely the 
most rebellious country of all those represented on the shores of the 
Guadalquivir—is situated in the poetic gardens of Eritana. It occu- 
pies an area of 1,280 square meters, landscaped with a broad terrace 
and magnificent flower gardens. Last September I admired the way 
the architect, Mr. Damiel Amabiles, had ingeniously and harmoni- 
ously combined the national styles of architecture, Mayan and Ma- 
hoan, thanks to the richness and sumptuousness of their ornamental 
details, with the essential characteristics of the architecture of Sevilla. 
A permanent structure, whose cost, I was told, was 300,000 pesos 
gold. 

But do not think, ladies and gentlemen, that the case of Mexico 
is unique among the American Republics represented at Sevilla. 
When, in 1921, at the time of the Centenary of the Colonial War of 
Independence, the representative of Spain—it was, I believe, the 
Count de la Vifiaza—arrived at Lima, he found about forty thousand 
people assembled at the station who cried “Viva Espafia! Viva el 
Rey!’ When the Count had gained control of himself—for this 
manifestation had greatly surprised and moved him—he approached 
a gentleman of dark complexion, whose appearance was that of an 
Andalusian, and said to him, “Yo no sabia que fuese tan numerosa 
la colonia espatiola en Lima.” To which the gentleman of Andalusian 
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appearance replied, “En Lima, sefior Conde de la Vitiaza, hay sélo 
setenta espaiioles. Esa multitud que aclama, con gritos que salen de 
su corazon, al Rey y a Espatia, son todos peruanos, como yo, que 
tienen metido en el cuerpo el amor a Espafia.” 

The evening of the tenth of May, 1929, as His Majesty Alfonso 
XIII, accompanied by the Queen and the General Primo de Rivera, 
visited the Pavilion of Peru (it was in the course of construction 
when I visited the Exposition and is situated in the gardens of San 
Telmo, the work of Don Manuel Piqueras Cotoli, who built it in the 
modern manner with a few touches of Spanish architecture and pre- 
Columbian art), a gentleman of similar Andalusian appearance came 
to meet him and said, “Nuestra obra, sefior, por circunstancias diver- 
sas no ha podido ser terminada para que vea vuestra Majestad el 
fruto de nuestra civilizacién, de la que siento orgullo por su origen 
espaiiol: pero entre las escayolas y los moldes del futuro Pabellén 
anida nuestro entusiasmo, nuestro amor por Espaiia.” This word 
amor came from the lips of Dr. Grana, the man of dark complexion 
so like a native of Andalusia, the delegate of Peru to the Exposition 
of Sevilla, with as much enthusiasm as it had come from the lips of 
the unknown gentleman in 1921 at the arrival of the Count de la 
Vifiaza in Lima. It summed up perfectly the state of feeling in Latin 
America today toward Spain. 

We know this America very little. It is true that we have a 
monthly review and one or two other periodicals dedicated to Latin 
America, while Spain has, in France, only a quarterly bulletin of 
boring scholastic information to make her known, since the Revue 
hispanique has become typically “New York” in spirit for the past 
few years. But their circulation is limited and does not reach the 
public in general. Our instruction in Spanish, in its textbooks, does 
not give space to the American literature and language, the varieties 
of which belong, it is true, to advanced instruction and philology. 
We know that France is still loved in America in spite of the blame- 
worthy disdain she shows, but that the influence she exercised during 
so many years is decreasing. Our friends in North America, on the 
other hand, have gained more and more ground and the recent trip 
of President Hoover brought this fact to light. Progress in the teach- 
ing of Spanish in the United States also confirms the importance 
which Uncle Sam attributes, with reason, to the more and more wide- 
spread knowledge of the Spanish language in the vast domains of 
the federation of the Stars and Stripes. A review like Hispania, 
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published at Stanford University by the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish (which made me an honorary member last De- 
_ cember), does not leave any doubt on this score with those who read 
it. And how many are there in France? And while here in France 
the President of the Senate deplores, before the Tribune of the 
Chamber of Deputies, that Spanish is too widely taught in France, 
the highest personage of the American government proclaims loudly 
its great social value for his people. 

“This America,” wrote Blasco Ibafiez, after his return from a 
trip across the United States, “which we can say had its beginnings 
in the Spanish language, is enormous. It occupies a quarter of our 
planet. It extends from the lower half of the United States—where 
the towns, rivers, and mountains have Spanish names, where the mass 
of common people conserves the Spanish language in its homes as 
the paternal language—as far as Cape Horn, the extreme point of 
American territory. It includes the two tropics and a large part of 
the cold zone. And this world Spain peopled with Spaniards only! 
The Spanish monarchy, following the selfish and suspicious customs 
of those days, refused to open the New World to men of other na- 
tions. During three centuries Spain sent expedition after expedition 
to its possessions beyond the seas. And as those who emigrate are 
always the most audacious and courageous, the Spanish people de- 
spoiled itself of its most energetic and vital elements to fortify the 
immense Spain on the other side of the ocean.” 

I still hear, ladies and gentlemen, Blasco Ibajfiez tell, during an 
interview with him in Paris in January, 1921, how, on one of his 
speech-making trips across the States of the Union, if he needed an 
interpreter, frequently instead of getting one he would speak directly 
in his own language before four or five thousand people. Then pass- 
ing from the memories of these trips and lectures to those of his 
Argentine experiences, he related forcefully how often he had seen 
cities whose inhabitants lived in a tropical climate amidst magnificent 
natural gardens, whose municipal officers bore the names of heroes 
from the comedies of Lope or Calderén, and women of dark com- 
plexion, large-eyed, who seemed to have come from Sevilla and who, 
as they promenaded under the arcades and along the walls of the 
old palaces, recalled to his mind Toledo and Segovia. 

For, ladies and gentlemen, though Spain seemed to disappear, 
through a catastrophe similar to that which swallowed the legendary 
and mysterious Atlantis, she nevertheless did not die. Her traditions, 
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her character, her language, even her soul will live on, on the other 
side of “the big pond,” in a large part of North America, in all of 
Central and much of South America, for the Portuguese language 
of Brazil is, again, almost Spanish. This intellectual Spain is com- 
posed of twenty American nations and the one in Europe which gave 
them life, without considering those islands which have maintained 
the use of Spanish although dependencies politically of other nations. 
A language of long life, the Spanish language, language of the future 
and of eternal youth. One hundred million beings speak it and 
their number increases with amazing rapidity. For young are the 
people who speak it and their number increases by the absorption of 
foreign immigrants. This human metal, taken from all parts of the 
world, is reshaped as in a mold. America is the youth of the world, 
the hope of the world. Her language makes over the soul of the 
immigrant, since we are a part of the language we speak, more than 
of the soil where our eyes first saw light. The New World will some 
day have to decide whether it wishes to be English—I mean those 
English not born in England—or Spanish—by that I mean the Neo- 
Spaniards of whom I have been talking. This momentous decision is 
perhaps nearer than our Paris-like frivolity imagines. But, regard- 
less of what happens, I hope that I have convinced you that the study 
of Spanish should be in all respects considered of equal importance 
with that of the northern languages, which a misunderstanding, as 
indefensible as it is interested, represents, in the councils of the uni- 
versities, as alone worth the efforts of a young Frenchman. 


CAMILLE PITOLLET 
Honorary Member, A.A.T.S. 


Paris 














THE FREQUENCY OF VERBS AND TENSES IN 
RECENT SPANISH PLAYS 


In an article published in Hispana,’ giving the result of a study 
of forty-three plays by contemporary authors, made “to ascertain 
with a fair approximation to accuracy the relative frequency of occur- 
rence of the moods and tenses of verbs in colloquial Spanish,” it was 
shown that “in general, the percentages were as follows: indicative 
tenses, 59.4; infinitives, 16.8; subjunctive tenses, 10.3; past par- 
ticiples (excluding those used as adjectives), 8.1; imperatives (ex- 
cluding the present subjunctive used with imperative force), 3.2; 
present participles or gerunds, 2.2; total 100.” 

The study of the frequency of verb forms was continued? this 
winter, and all or parts of plays by the following authors were ex- 
amined: Alvarez Quintero Brothers (4 plays), Benavente (2 plays), 
Fernandez del Villar (1 play), Jacinto Grau (4 plays), Linares 
Rivas (8 plays), Eduardo Marquina (1 play), Martinez Sierra (11 
plays). 

In the pages examined, there were 62,223 verb forms, divided as 
follows: irregular verbs, 39,496, or 63.5 per cent; regular verbs, 
22,727, or 36.5 per cent. Nearly two-thirds of the verb forms be- 
longed to irregular verbs. 

The irregular verbs were divided as follows: unclassified irregular 
verbs, most of which have a “strong” preterite stem, 32,389, or 52.1 
per cent of all verbs; radical-changing verbs, 5,869, or 9.4 per cent; 
verbs of the parecer, conocer, lucir, etc., type, 1,125, or 1.8 per cent; 
and -uir verbs, 113, or .2 per cent. 

More than half of all the verb forms belonged to the unclassified 
irregular verbs, and yet only 23 such verbs were found (counting as 
one the varieties of -ducir). These 23 irregular verbs, in their various 


1“The Frequency of the Moods and Tenses of Verbs in Recent Spanish 
Plays,” Hispanta, Vol. XII, No. 6. 

2 With the able help of the following: D. G. Anderson, E. C. Bagley, 
H. M. Braun, M. G. Carthew, D. C. Clarke, M. H. Crocker, V. M. Dailey, 
M. M. Desmond, D. R. Flickinger, M. C. Glavina, A. A. Leibbrandt, E. M. 
Loomes, M. C. Lourenzo, R. McNitt, N. B. McPheeters, H. M. Machado, 
M. F. Meskimons, F. Mithoff, L. Nolziger, E. B. Norton, E. P. Olmsted, L. M. 
Onesti, M. A. Ottoboni, R. M. Parish, K. C. Parker, M. L. Parker, F. M. 
Stone, E. L. Swenson, and L. A. Youngs. 
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moods and tenses, occurred 32,389 times. Their relative frequency 
was as follows: ser (25.1 per cent of these irregular verbs), tener 
(8.1), ir (7.8), haber (7.5), decir (7.4), estar (6.6), ver (5.3), 
saber (5.0), hacer (4.8), querer (4.7), poder (4.0), dar (3.5), 
venir (2.9), poner (2.2), oir (1.2), traer (1.2), salir (1.0), andar 
(.8), valer (.4), caer (.3), caber (.1), -ducir (.1), placer (less 
than one-tenth of one per cent). 

It is a curious fact that most of the investigators found these 23 
unclassified irregular verbs, and no investigator reported any other. 
Apparently these are the only ones of such irregular verbs that need 
to be learned in elementary courses, and some of these are used so 
seldom that they may well be omitted from the active vocabulary. 

It is also worthy of note that forms of ser are one-fourth of all 
the irregular verbs, and more than one-eighth of all the verbs, that 
occur in the plays studied. Estar, on the other hand, occurs only 
about one-fourth as often as ser. In fact, tener, ir, haber, and decir 
are used oftener than estar. 

The interest in this list of irregular verbs is heightened by the 
fact that Professor Milton A. Buchanan, in his Graded Spanish Word 
Book,’ gives first a list of 189 words that he and his helpers assumed 
to be of high frequency, and which, therefore, they put at the head of 
their list, and disregarded when making the word count. Of our 23 
irregular verbs, the following 17 occur in Mr. Buchanan’s list of 189 
words, but without any indication of the degree of frequency: “caer, 
dar, decir, estar, haber, hacer, ir, oir, poder, poner, querer, saber, 
salir, ser, tener, traer, venir.” 

The following do not occur in the list of 189 words of assumedly 
high frequency: “andar, caber, -ducir, placer, valer.” In the list of 
“words arranged by order of merit” (including nouns, adjectives, 
etc.), andar occurs as No. 222 in the list, valer as No. 293, placer as 
No. 352, and caber as No. 855. The -ducir forms in the first 1,000 
words of Mr. Buchanan’s list are: producir (No. 340), reducir (No. 
628), conducir (No. 699). 

As we have seen above, 36.5 per cent of all the verb forms were 
those of strictly regular verbs. The radical-changing verbs formed 
9.4 per cent of the total of all verbs. The radical-changing verbs, 
therefore, occur more than one-fourth as often as the regular verbs. 
The relative frequency of occurrence of the radical-changing verbs 
is as follows: First conjugation, 28.9 per cent; second conjugation, 


8 Toronto, 1927. 
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28.4 per cent; third conjugation (i verbs), 28.1 per cent; and third 
conjugation (ie and ue verbs), 14.6 per cent. 

If these are divided by classes according to the conventional sys- 
tem, the frequency of occurrence is as follows: First class (including 
the first and second conjugations), 57.3 per cent; second class (ie 
and ue verbs of the third conjugation), 14.6 per cent; and third class 
(i verbs of the third conjugation), 28.1 per cent. There are two 
interesting facts to note here. One is that the third conjugation, 
which probably does not have more than one-tenth of all the verbs in 
the Spanish language, has 42.7 per cent of the radical-changing 
verbs. The other is that in the third conjugation the radical-changing 
verbs of the pedir type occur about twice as often as those of the 
sentir and dormir types combined. 

The -cer or -cir (after a vowel) verbs formed 1.8 per cent of all 
verbs. Those of most frequent occurrence were parecer (33.3 per 
cent of these -cer, -cir verbs), conocer (20.0), merecer (7.2), 
ofrecer (6.3), macer (5.4), agradecer (4.3). It is interesting to 
note that, in our count, parecer and conocer alone made up more than 
half of all the -cer, -cir verbs. In Mr. Buchanan’s list, conocer and 
parecer are given in the first 189; ofrecer is No. 245; nacer, No. 
260 ; merecer, No. 451; and agradecer, No. 845. 

The -uir verbs formed only .2 per cent of all verbs. Huir (36.3 
per cent of the -wir verbs) and concluir (17.7) were the -uir verbs 
of highest frequency. In Mr. Buchanan’s list, huir is No. 402 and 
concluir is No. 906. 

Before passing on to the next part of this article, we cannot re- 
frain from calling attention again to the high frequency of the un- 
classified irregular verbs, as compared with the regular verbs. In 
fact, in the plays read, twelve irregular verbs are used oftener than 
all the regular verbs combined. These twelve irregular verbs are ser, 
tener, ir, haber, decir, estar, ver, saber, hacer, querer, poder, dar. It 
seems, therefore, that the study of the commoner irregular verbs 
should begin earlier than is now done, and should be carried on 
more intensively. And it also seems important that the radical- 
changing verbs of high frequency should be studied early in the 
course. 

The indicative tenses formed 66.3 per cent of the total verb 
forms. The indicative tenses were divided as follows: present (70 
per cent), preterite (8), present perfect (7.4), future (6.5), im- 
perfect (6), conditional (1.5), pluperfect (.3), future perfect (.2), 
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preterite perfect (.1), conditional perfect (less than one-tenth of 
one per cent). 

It is interesting to note that the present indicative is used more 
than twice as often as all the other indicative tenses combined. In 
novels and in historical works describing past events, the relative fre- 
quency of the present indicative would not probably be so great. In 
our plays, both the present perfect and the future are used oftener 
than the imperfect. In fact, the present perfect ranks next to the 
preterite in frequency. 

As one would expect, the simple tenses occur much oftener than 
the compound perfect tenses, with the one exception of the present 
perfect. The ratio of simple tenses to compound tenses is about nine 
to one. Of the compound perfect tenses, the pluperfect, future per- 
fect, preterite perfect, and conditional perfect combined form only 
six-tenths of one per cent of the total number of indicative tenses. 

The relative frequency of the indicative tenses seems to justify 
the emphasis that is put on the present tense in beginners’ courses. 
On the other hand, it would indicate that it might be well not to use 
in the exercises any compound perfect tense except the present per- 
fect, and perhaps rarely the pluperfect. In teaching the indicative 
tenses, the emphasis might well be put on the present tense, and next 
on the preterite and imperfect, the present perfect, and the future 
and the conditional. But the conditional should be used sparingly. 

In closing, we should like to call the attention of teachers to a 
matter of common interest. General lists of words and idioms, ar- 
ranged in the order of frequency, are important and useful ; but there 
is a real danger that must be avoided when using them. We must 
not let these long lists of preferred words blind us to the fact that 
verbs and personal pronouns—we are tempted to say irregular verbs 
and personal pronouns—form the living structure of Spanish. On 
this structure may be hung many other words, such as names of per- 
sons and things and of their respective qualities ; but this living struc- 
ture must be created and developed in the student’s mind before too 
many words are hung upon it.* 


University or CALIFORNIA 


*The counts and a part of the tables of percentages were done by Mr. 
Anderson. The article was written by Mr. Hills. 




















THE MASTERY-UNIT PLAN IN FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE TEACHING' 


If one examines critically the trend of the correlations between 
intelligence and achievement in foreign language from semester to 
semester,” one observes a perceptible decline in the degree of relation- 
ship for each successive term. If, similarly, one studies the distribu- 
tions of teachers’ grades for any large number of foreign-language 
students, one notes a marked skewing of the curves at the extremes. 
These phenomena are but objective evidences of the exceeding im- 
portance of thorough preparation by the student of all daily assign- 
ments in the study of a foreign tongue. The decrease in the relation- 
ship between intelligence and achievement from term to term tends 
to indicate that what is acquired in the subject itself eventually be- 
comes in each semester more important than mental ability as a factor 
in success. The concentration of teachers’ grades at the extremes 
reflects in no less conspicuous fashion the commonly observed tend- 
ency of students to be either very proficient in foreign-language work 
or so poor as to court failure before the end of the course. Language 
study is a matter of knowing or not knowing; no middle ground can 
long be maintained. That which is learned—the foundation that is 
laid from the start—becomes eventually so significant a factor in suc- 
cess that no halfway mastery is possible for long. The study of a 
foreign language, like the pursuit of a technical subject, such as type- 
writing, shorthand, mathematics, or piano, requires a mastery ap- 
proach: one cannot aspire to the advanced stages of the course 
without adequate preparation in the rudiments. 

Yet despite the importance of a mastery. of minimum essentials 
to success in language work, foreign-language departments have done 
less than practically any other division of the curriculum to organize 
instruction on the mastery-unit plan. A very serious, though entirely 
legitimate, criticism of contemporary foreign-language teaching is its 
repeated introduction of the student to new material long before that 


1 This plan has been used successfully in the English, Mathematics, Science, 
and Social Studies departments of the Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, California, by Dr. William J. Klopp, director of teaching, to whom the 
writer is indebted for many suggestions relative to the present article. 

2 Walter Kaulfers, “Prognostic Value of the IQ in Spanish,” in The Mod- 
ern Languages Forum, Vol. XIV, No. 3, pp. 5-9 (June, 1929). 
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to which he has already been exposed is assimilated. The result is 
only too often a pathetic befuddlement of the pupil’s mind with 
masses of elusive detail, which, far from serving him to good pur- 
pose, only befog his vision and harass his every move. The fact that 
language is always a dynamic variable does not preclude its organi- 
zation into definite units of subject-matter for mastery instruction. 
The problem is chiefly one of resolving the subject into its component 
parts, of sifting and weighing these to determine their relative va- 
lidity and significance, and of selecting therefrom the most important 
elements for organization into a connected series of integrated units, 
psychologically ordered into a natural sequence of gradually increas- 
ing difficulty. 

The need for such a progressive ordering of the materials and 
methods of instruction becomes evident upon consideration of the 
nature of the learning process. Language is always a compound of 
so many complex details that any attempt to teach each element as if 
it were the equal of every other merely makes for inefficiency and 
confusion. Consequently, the mastery-unit plan proceeds upon the 
hypothesis that it is much better to develop a ready command of a 
few essentials of established validity and significance than to dissipate 
effort over a wide area of details, only to attain a vague concept of 
language principles, with nothing approaching a mastery of any 
element in particular. In the organization of instruction, the plan 
thus capitalizes the principles of correlation and subordination. By 
correlation is meant the integrating of closely related elements of 
language into unified wholes for simultaneous instruction. By sub- 
ordination is meant the grouping of minor items about definite major 
elements specifically selected as nuclei for content units. Whenever 
correlation and subordination are effectively accomplished a material 
reduction in number of units of subject-matter is attained. 

Inasmuch as the verb is generally conceded first place as the most 
important functional element in language, the plan selects this part of 
speech as the basic unit of instruction. As far as possible, all ele- 
ments of subject-matter are introduced, taught, and fixed in their 
capacity as subjects, objects, or modifiers of verbs. Much of this is 
accomplished, almost entirely without grammatical reference, through 
the simple technique of conjugation. Every verb is taught from the 
start in a significant and interesting contextual setting illustrative of 
its use and significance, for it is maintained that the mere parrot- 
like repetition of isolated verb forms or endings is, for the beginner, 
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little more than a stupid recital of boresome nonsense-syllables.* The 
forms and positions of the subject pronouns, for example, are taught 
in connection with the conjugation, both written and oral, of such a 
verb as “to cash a check,” recited first in the declarative, then in the 
interrogative, and finally in the negative and negative-interrogative 
sentence forms. To illustrate, the following applications in Spanish 
may be cited: 


Cambiar un cheque (to cash a check) 
Forma declarativa: 

Yo cambio un cheque. 

Tu cambias un cheque. 

El, ella, Ud. cambia un cheque. 

Nosotros cambiamos un cheque. 

Vosotros cambiais un cheque. 

Ellos, ellas, Uds. cambian un cheque. 


Forma interrogativa: 

ig Cambio yo un cheque? 

i Cambias tu un cheque? etc. 
Forma negativa: 

Yo no cambio un cheque, etc. 
Forma negativa-interrogativa: 

2 No cambio yo un cheque? etc. 


In teaching the possessive or demonstrative adjectives,* the forms 
are merely interpolated in the conjugation as follows: 


Cambiar su cheque (to cash one’s check) 
Yo cambio mi cheque. 
Ta cambias tu cheque. 
El, ella, Ud. cambia su cheque. 
Nosotros cambiamos nuestro cheque. 
Vosotros cambiais vuestro cheque. 
Ellos, ellas, Uds. cambian su cheque. 


Idiomatic usage can be taught equally effectively through conjuga- 
tion, as illustrated by the following exercise for the use of tener que: 


8 Walter Kaulfers, “Contextual Settings as Auxiliaries to Recall,” in The 
Modern Languages Forum, Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 5-8 (October, 1927). 

*It is probably unnecessary to indicate that the plural and feminine forms 
of the adjectives can easily be taught through the simple technique of changing 
the gender or number of the object. 
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Tener que cambiar su cheque (to have to cash one’s check) 
Yo tengo que cambiar mi cheque. 
Tu tienes que cambiar tu cheque. 
El, ella, Ud. tiene que cambiar su cheque, etc. 


That the contracted forms of the prepositional pronouns are simi- 
larly presentable is demonstrated in the contextual conjugation below: 


Tener que llevar su cheque consigo (to have to take one’s check with one) 
Yo tengo que llevar mi cheque conmigo. 
Tu tienes que llevar tu cheque contigo. 
El, ella, Ud. tiene que llevar su cheque consigo. 
Nosotros tenemos que llevar nuestro cheque con nosotros. 
Vosotros tenéis que llevar vuestro cheque con vosotros. 
Ellos, ellas, Uds. tienen que llevar su cheque consigo. 


Lest it be feared that this type of drill will prove boresome and 
monotonous, let it be said that all tendency toward fatigue can be 
avoided by a proper spacing and variation of the exercises, and by a 
judicious selection of psychologically attractive contextual settings. 
Certainly no drill need become monotonous that is effectively con- 
ducted to assure functional practice in the vicarious recapitulation of 
such inherently interesting activities as escuchar la radio, tocar el 
saxofono, montar a caballo, manejar el automovil, asistir al teatro, 
cazar conejos, leer el diario, etc. Even if it were true that “to drill 
means to bore,” there would still remain the experimental fact that 
“to drill means to bore deep.” 

The mastery-unit technique, however, by no means relies solely 
upon contextual conjugation for the introduction and fixation of 
subject-matter. It capitalizes all resources that promise efficiency in 
the promotion of mastery learning.’ Indeed, “learning to do by 
doing”—through active experience and direct participation in lan- 
guage, rather than indirectly through a vicarious study about lan- 
guage—is the cardinal principle of the method. Because of its deep 
rooting in this fundamental premise, the plan passes far beyond the 
sphere of ordinary textbook instruction. The average foreign-lan- 


5 Walter Kaulfers, “Type-Forms as Media of Instruction in Spanish,” in The 
Modern Languages Forum, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 7-10 (June, 1928); “Facili- 
tating Recall in Language Work,” in Hispania, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 257-64 (Oc- 
tober, 1927); “Group Work in Language Teaching,” in The High School 
Teacher, Vol. III, No. 9, pp. 379-80; “Method for the Large Foreign- 
Language Class,” in Hispania, Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 189-94 (March, 1929). 
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guage grammar is far too deficient in pedagogical resources to de- 
velop mastery. Its chief reliance is upon the reading lesson, question- 
naire, and translation exercise for fixation, and these are too limited 
in scope, and too heavily compounded of an infinity of complex de- 
tails, to assure a ready command of any item in particular. Many 
more opportunities for practice in the application of new principles 
and elements are required to fix the facts and content-matter of 
language in the functional linguistic experience of the learner. Con- 
sequently the method has frequent recourse to varied types of supple- 
mentary exercises, especially designed to develop mastery. These are 
formulated scientifically with zealous regard for the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. Validity, significance, and psychological appeal_—All exercises 
are constructed from words of known utility as measured by standard 
frequency lists, and are intended to capitalize the student’s interest 
and sense for the practical through an intimate relationing of their 
content to his most vital life needs, ambitions, and experiences. 

2. Learning to do by doing.—The study of a foreign tongue, like 
the pursuit of an applied art, requires, as has been indicated, abundant 
opportunity for concrete experiential practice in the use of language. 
It necessitates a type of functional laboratory experience far beyond 
that afforded by the ordinary textbook. Mere study of reading les- 
sons, composition exercises, or grammar drills does not suffice. The 
subject demands practice in specific reaction to concrete language 
situations. Indeed, stimulus-response activity may well be termed the 
essence of language learning. The exercises must, therefore, provide 
opportunities for learning through action and reaction in the language 
studied, instead of indirectly through an abstract descriptive medium, 
such as formal grammar. As far as possible, they must encourage 
thinking in terms of the language itself. 

3. Objectivity—Since language, whether spoken or written, is 
always an objective phenomenon, the exercises must yield overt, ob- 
jectively measurable reactions in the form of specific written re- 
sponses. Competition among the school subjects, extra-curricular 
activities, and avocational pursuits for their share of the pupils’ time 
makes it imperative that concrete tasks be assigned if serious student 
effort is to be assured. Let a class merely be told to take the next 
lesson for tomorrow, without being required to react toward the 
assignment in a concrete material way, and it will be found, no matter 
what excellent suggestions may be given as to methods or procedure, 
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that a fifth or more will do no study whatever, and that over half will 
put forth less time and effort than the subject deserves. The result 
is invariably a constant increase in the disparity of pupil achievement 
in the subject, which in the course of only a few weeks suffices to 
offset the beneficial effects of any homogeneous grouping of students 
that might exist at the start. 

4. Practicability—In view of the impracticability of requiring 
written lessons without grading and returning at least a major part 
of the work, it is imperative that the exercises permit a ready check 
by the teacher, by competent students working under his direction, 
or by the members of the classes through an exchange and correction 
of papers.® Facility in scoring and grading can be secured by design- 
ing exercises that require an identical or closely uniform response 
from all pupils, that demand a maximum of thinking but only a 
minimum of writing, that do not necessitate the checking of more 
than two or three elements in any one series, and that permit of cor- 
rection from an objective key. If the exercises fulfill these require- 
ments, the longest mastery-unit lesson can be checked as easily as a 
set of problems in mathematics, and the saving of time in the cor- 
rection of papers can be applied with profit to a more scientific assign- 
ment of grades, or toward a more effective preparation of subsequent 
lesson plans. 

5. Standardization.—In addition to meeting the foregoing cri- 
teria, the exercises should yield averages or norms of achievement 
for the classes in which they are used. If the units are objective, 
standards of performance based upon the actual achievement of 
successive class groups can be established easily in the course of two 
or more semesters. Such norms, if quoted to the pupils in advance, 
will serve as valuable incentives to effort by enabling them to set their 
own goals, to compete against their own records, and to watch their 
own progress. They will help to objectify grading, and to secure a 
more scientific distribution of marks according to the normal fre- 
quency curve ; while for the instructor, they will make teaching more 
interesting by facilitating objective comparisons between different 
classes, and the differentiation of standards of performance, and of 
materials and methods of instruction, to varying ability levels. 


® Recent experimental studies have proved this method to be the most 
profitable for students. See Francis D. Curtis and Gerald G. Woods, “A Study 
of the Relative Teaching Values of Four Common Practices in Correcting 
Examination Papers,” in School Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 8, pp. 615-23. 
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6. Guidance.—Above all, the exercises must conform to the prin- 
ciple of guidance. They must inherently be of such nature that only 
those responses are possible which contribute effectively toward the 
achievement of matery. Frequently detailed instruction concerning 
the most economical and profitable methods of procedure must be 
provided. These should preferably be in writing, for under the pres- 
sure of class time toward the close of the recitation hour important 
points are often overlooked, or poorly attended by the pupils, with 
the result that carelessness often nullifies all benefits of practice. 
Nothing short of amazing is the stupendous waste of time for which 
teachers are themselves responsible because of their frequent failure, 
through negligence or oversight, to give adequate guidance to stu- 
dents. As an added precaution, it is desirable that the exercises be 
preceded by a brief statement of their purpose, their value to the 
pupils, and their place in the general plan of the course. Students 
are entitled to know why as well as how they should do a certain 
assignment, and what profit they may derive therefrom, if they are 
expected to take a genuine interest in, and a thoroughly conscientious 
attitude toward, their work. 

The following examples illustrate the application of these prin- 
ciples to the teaching of Spanish. The first is a mastery-unit exercise 
for teaching the subjunctive. It will be noted that the assignment 
conforms to the principle of guidance in its adequate introduction, 
directions, and suggestions to students; that it is objective in its 
insistence upon identical responses from all pupils; that it permits of 
standardization through the progressive accumulation of norms of 
achievement ; that it is practical in its requirement of a maximum 
of activity on the part of students, with only a minimum of work for 
the teacher ; that it is valid and significant in its utilization of words 
of common frequency; and that it is functional because of its capi- 
talization of the principle of learning to do by doing. In order to 
complete the assignment the student must first read the sentences 
understandingly to get their meaning. This assures practice in read- 
ing for comprehension. Next, he must fill in the blank spaces cor- 
rectly. This develops a functional knowledge of vocabulary and 
verb forms, and gives training in the application of the principles of 
grammatical agreement as they pertain to person, tense, and number. 
Finally, the exercise requires specific justifications for the uses of 
the subjunctive. Thus it assures functional practice in the concrete 
application of rules of grammar. To comply with this requirement 
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the student must actually think, he must definitely understand the 
meanings of the grammatical explanations as well as of the sen- 
tences—no useless verbatim memorization of the rules will suffice. 
The assignment, therefore, serves as a reading test, vocabulary les- 
son, and functional grammar drill, all in one. Actual experience in 
the use of the exercise in high school and college demonstrates its 
efficiency in realizing the objectives mentioned. Because of its in- 
corporation of the puzzle and charade elements it stimulates the intel- 
lectual curiosity of the pupils, making it far more attractive in psy- 
chological appeal than the formalized textbook drill or composition- 
translation exercise. Not least among its advantages is its motivated 
stimulus to pupil self-activity through its capitalization of the prin- 
ciples of objectivity and standardization. When, as in the present 
case, definite averages of achievement can be quoted to the students 
in advance, and every pupil is assured an impartial evaluation of his 
efforts according to pre-announced uniform standards, his attitude is 
destined to be far more favorably disposed toward capacity work than 
if he is left ignorant of what he may reasonably be expected to do. 


EL SUBJUNTIVO DE LOS VERBOS IRREGULARES 
Ejercicio de Cumplimiento 


Explicacién: The subjunctive is used so often in Spanish where it is 
not used in English that ability to employ its forms with ease and accuracy 
is of great importance to anyone desiring to speak, read, or write the 
language as a native. The sentences below will provide valuable practice 
in using the subjunctive of the most commonly used verbs in Spanish. 
The exercises are practical and, in addition to serving as a reading and 
vocabulary lesson, will help to develop a “feeling” for the correct use of 
language, without which fluency in a foreign tongue is impossible. 

Direcciones: Read each sentence below to get its meaning; and then 
complete it as follows: 

1. In the parenthesis at the beginning of the sentence write: 

a) The infinitive of the irregular verb that is needed to complete the 
meaning of the sentence, and 

b) The number of the reason (as given on the sheet called Resumen 
de los Usos del Subjuntivo) that explains why the subjunctive 
must be used.’ 


™A numbered series of rules covering the uses of the subjunctive accom- 
panies the assignment. The rules are stated concisely in non-grammatical terms, 
and partake more of the nature of summary statements and explanations than of 
grammatical formulae. Lack of space prevents the presentation of the list here. 
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2. In the blank spaces write the proper (subjunctive) form of the 
irregular verb that is needed to complete the meaning of the sentence. 

a) Use the imperfect subjunctive (-ra forms) of the irregular verb 
if the main verb (usually the first verb) is in the conditional 
imperfect, preterit, pluperfect, or conditional perfect tense; in 
all other cases use the present subjunctive. 

b) The same irregular verb must be used in each exercise as is 
used in the model sentences (contextual settings) in the table of 
irregular verbs.® 


3. Watch accent marks and capitals, and the spelling and form (singu- 
lar or plural, and person) of the verb. 





EJEMPLOS 
1. ( ) —_Uds. en casa para la una. 
Complete : 
(estar, 1) _Estén_Uds. en casa para la una. 
2. ( ) Sentiamos mucho que Ud. y Juan no_— ir a 
la playa ayer. 
Complete : 


(poder, 10) Sentiamos mucho que Ud. y Juan no Dudieran jr g 
la playa ayer. 


NORMAS 


Over two hundred students have done this assignment and have shown 
that within two hours the average student can do at least forty exercises 
correctly. This is a grade of C, or Fair. Are you above or below average? 


ASIGNACION® 


) Ud. la ventana, si me hace el favor. 

) ~gQuiere Ud. que yo_____la leccién con tinta? 
) Si no______que estudiar, iriamos con Uds. 

) El no creia que—_____acompafiarnos. 

) Ayer era dudable que-—_____buen tiempo hoy.’ 


wr on 
BR PRR NRE 





8 Early in the course, students are furnished with a synopsis of irregular 
verbs in which each verb is conjugated in a definite contextual setting illustra- 
tive of its forms, meanings, and usage. 


® The standard college assignment is 50-60 exercises; for high school, 20-23 
exercises, 


10 The sentences are but samples. The complete assignment comprises 100 
exercises (sufficient for a two-day college preparation) arranged in ascending 


order of difficulty as determined by actual tryout on representative student 
groups. 
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CUENTA! 
Errores en infinitivos : 
Errores en razones: 
Errores en verbos: 
Total: 


Lack of space prevents a detailed exposition of all the variations 
to which the foregoing technique is susceptible, and of its manifold 
applications to the teaching of ser and estar, por and para, pedir and 
preguntar, adjectives, etc. The following exercise, however, has 
proved of sufficient value in developing an analytical attitude in com- 
position work, and a functional habit of self-criticism in written 
speech, to deserve mention here. Because of the nature of the re- 
sponses, the drill may appropriately be styled a “correction exercise.” 
Experience in its use with large numbers of students has demon- 
strated its efficiency not only as a means for developing habits of 
careful attention to detail, but also as a reading lesson, and as a means 
of grammar review. 


EJERCICIO DE CORRECCION 


Explicacién: In order to write a foreign language correctly one must 
acquire the habit of careful attention to detail. Ability to analyze sen- 
tences, and to discover and correct one’s own errors, is the secret of suc- 
cess in written work. The following exercise is designed to give practice 
in locating and correcting common mistakes in Spanish. To those who 
do the assignment conscientiously, the exercise will be of value as a 
reading lesson, as a review of important phases of Spanish grammar, 
and as a means of developing the habit of atteniton to detail in written 
work. 

Direcciones: Each of the sentences below contains a mistake of some 
kind. The error may be the omission or misplacement of some necessary 
word, or the use of some wrong (or unnecessary) word or word form. 
Read each sentence carefully to get its meaning. Then find the mistake, 
and complete each exercise as follows :'* 


11 After checking and scoring, all papers are arranged in order from high- 
est to lowest, and graded according to the norms for the assignment, or average 
of the class. 


12 There is no evidence that this type of lesson develops erroneous concepts, 
any more than the true-false or best-answer type exercise yields such results. 
It merely “holds the mirror up to nature,” and enables the student to profit by 
his own mistakes. Students actually enjoy the exercise if they have an ade- 


quate background in experience for detecting and correcting the errors con- 
tained. 
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1. Draw a line through (cross out) the word that contains the mistake. 

2. In the parenthesis write the correct form of the word that is wrong, 
misplaced, or left out in the sentence. 

3. Look over the sheet called Resumen de Gramdtica and find the rule 
that explains why the sentence was wrong. Write the number of this rule 
in the parenthesis, after the word that shows the correction. 

4. If the mistake in the sentence is the omission of some word, indi- 
cate with a caret (/\) exactly where the missing word belongs in the 
sentence. 

5. If a word is misplaced, indicate with an arrow where it should go. 


EJEMPLOS 


1. (estoy, 1) Yo soy muy bien, gracias, sefior, ;y Ud? 
2. (blancos, 3) La plata y el niquel son blanco. 
3. (el, 25) 4 Sabe Ud. si A sefior Alvarez esta aqui ahora? 


NORMAS 


Some three hundred students have done this assignment and have 
proved that within two hours: 

The best students can do at least forty-eight exercises correctly (grade 
of A or Excellent). 

The superior student can do at least forty-four exercises correctly 
(grade of B or Good). 

The average student can do at least forty exercises correctly (grade of 
C or Fair). 

Any student can do at least thirty-five exercises correctly (grade of D 
or passing). 

What kind of a student are you? 


ASIGNACION 


é Dénde es mi libro? 

Las rosas son blanco. 

Juan presté su lapiz a mi. 

é Quién le los did a Ud? 

Qué es la direccién de su casa? 


aPwn 
BR RRO OO 
ee ee ee ee 


The following drill has proved effective as a mastery-unit exercise 
for teaching adjectives. Among its demonstrated advantages may be 
mentioned its appeal to pupil interest through the capitalization of the 
puzzle element, its directness and concreteness in stimulating think- 
ing and reaction in the language itself, and its practicability as re- 
gards ease of grading and correction. 
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LOS ADJETIVOS 


Explicacién: This is an exercise designed to develop skill in using 
Spanish adjectives easily and accurately. In working out the lesson we 
shall greatly increase our ability to think in Spanish, and to write Spanish 
sentences correctly. In addition, we shall learn many new words. 

Direcciones: Below is a series of sentences in each of which several 
words are left out. 

A. Fill in the missing words as follows: 

1. In the dotted spaces (..... ) write the proper word for “the” 
in Spanish (el, la, los, las). 

2. In the broken-line spaces (........ ) write the proper word for “is” 
or “are” in Spanish, using the forms es or son. 

3. In the solid-line spaces ( ) write the adjective that most 
suitably completes the meaning of the sentence. Choose all 
adjectives from the vocabulary below.™* 

B. Underscore with a waved line the name (noun or pronoun) of the 
person, place, or thing that the adjective describes. 








EJEMPLOS 
ie exsdbeew magnolias.............. 
Complete: 
Las magnolias son blancas. 
Serre limones.............. una fruta— 
Complete: 
Los limones son wna fruta amarilla. 
a. oscenune ee diamantes_............. 
Complete : 


Las perlas y los diamantes son _ blancos. 


Sugestiones: In order to complete the assignment quickly and easily, 
fill in the blanks in the following order: 

1. First fill in the dotted spaces (el, la, los, las). 

2. Next fill in the broken-line spaces (es, son, etc.). 

3. Now find the word that the adjective is to describe and underscore 
this word with a dotted line. Error here is fatal. 

4. Lastly, think over the meaning of the sentence as a whole, and then 
choose from the list of adjectives below the one that most satisfactorily 
completes the exercise. Write it in its proper form (masculine or femi- 
nine, singular or plural) in the solid-line space (_-____).. 


18 A list of adjectives of size, shape, color, and dimension accompanies the 
assignment. 
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A word to the wise. Remember that: 

1. Adjectives agree in gender and number with the words that they 
describe, and form the plural in the same way as nouns. 

2. Words are feminine if they end in -ad, -ud, -ed, -e, -a, -z, -ion, 
-umbre, or if they refer to a female person or animal. 

3. When the same adjective describes both a feminine word and a 
masculine word, or a combination of masculine and feminine words, it 
must be in the masculine form. 

















ASIGNACION"* 

1. En general........ yerba 

2. Maria porque tiene........ ojos azules y........ 
pelo aureo. 

3. como la nieve tiene........ dientes. 

©... nrdencen pelotas de golf 

5. Una habitacién de veinte pies por treinta pies tan 
pero no tan_____—como una de veinte y cinco pies por treinta 
pies. 


As a purely technical exercise for developing an aural as well as 
visual sense for the uses of the subjunctive in subordinate clauses, 
the following method of inverted conjugation (written and oral) has 
proved effective in elementary work with this mood. 


CONJUGACION INVERTIDA 
Querer que: traer su libro consigo (to want that one bring one’s books 
with one) 
Yo quiero que ellos, ellas, Uds. traigan sus libros consigo. 
El, ella, Ud. quiere que nosotros traigamos nuestros libros con nosotros. 
Nosotros queremos que él, ella, Ud. traiga sus libros consigo. 
Ellos, ellas, Uds. quieren que yo traiga mis libros conmigo. 


Enough examples have been presented to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of the method. A mere glance at any standardized test, or 
recent publication on instructional procedure, will reveal the many 
other types of objective exercises—multiple-choice, association, true- 
false, identification, substitution, inversion, completion, best-answer, 
etc., that readily lend themselves to use in the mastery-unit plan. 
Among the few obstacles that beset the method is the difficulty of 





141t will be noted that the assignment encourages the student to think in 
Spanish, and that it develops a mastery of adjectives without recourse to the 
vernacular. The exercises are, of course, mere samples. 
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securing the necessary mimeographing of assignment sheets. For- 
tunately, however, school authorities are usually willing to co-oper- 
ate in the provision of a facility for the improvement of instruction 
of the soundness of which they are convinced, and such conviction is, 
in the present case, generally easy to secure. Even in those schools 
where clerical assistance in typing and mimeographing has been un- 
available, teachers who have used the exercises have been willing to 
pay for the duplication of copies. A stencil, after all, costs only 
twenty cents, and with proper care will yield from two to three 
thousand copies—sufficient for several terms—while competent stu- 
dent help can always be secured at a nominal price. 

The most serious objection is, perhaps, the time required for the 
construction of the exercises.** This objection is fully compensated, 
however, by the great saving of time and energy in the subsequent 
grading and checking of papers. For the professionally interested, 
moreover, composing the exercises is always a fascinating occupation, 
since it yields the satisfaction of accomplishing something of perma- 
nent value to both student and teacher—a pleasure not always ex- 
perienced in the routine correction of the old-type composition or 
translation lesson, wherein the teacher does most of the work, and 
the student often reciprocates with nothing more than a disgruntled 
exclamation at the sight of his grade, and the disdainful gesture of 
crumpling his paper and throwing it into the basket. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Lone Beach Junior COLLEGE 
Lone Beacu, CALIFORNIA 


15In large schools the composition of mastery-unit exercises may be made 
a departmental project, each teacher undertaking the formulation of a specific 
unit. This division of labor materially reduces the load per teacher, and even- 
tually results in a comprehensive library of useful material, while the subsequent 


pooling of exercises makes possible interesting comparisons between different 
groups. 














WHAT SPANISH STUDENTS WANT 


The difference between British and American radio is that the 
American listener gets what he wants, while the paternal British 
Broadcasting Company gives its public what they think it would 
want if it were sufficiently educated to have good taste. 

In our modern-language teaching in America, I have often won- 
dered which of these practices we follow, and finally, after reading 
Dr. Coleman’s report for the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages, I decided to see what gap existed between supply 
and demand here where I am teaching. And so I inflicted upon all 
our students another questionnaire. 

According to the report, reading is the only sensible and possibly 
the chief instrumental objective to set up in this country. The oral 
practice is to be regarded only as a path along which we proceed 
toward our destination. According to the authorities we should stress 
reading. 

All the 237 Spanish students at Miami University were asked a 
couple of questions. Of course, we teachers in our exasperation 
frequently assert that our students don’t know what they are doing, 
or why, and that they will tell us what they think we want to be told, 
that any hope of getting thoughtful replies from them is futile. 
Those who really believe that might as well stop reading, for they 
will set no store by my findings. People intimate with students, how- 
ever, realize that behind their highly glossed exteriors goes on a great 
deal of thoughtful pondering, and I, for one, am willing to believe 
that the answers I received represent what the majority of our stu- 
dents really thought. 

We did our best to get the truth. We made them realize that 
there would be no effort to connect answer and answerer. The pro- 
fessional “hand-shaker” would get nothing by toadying to the teacher. 
Even the identification of handwriting was avoided by writing the 
questions and all possible answers on the boards, and having only 
two printed letters appear on the papers handed in, a letter standing 
for the student’s answer to each of the questions. 

In view of the present interest in objectives, the more vital ques- 
tion is probably: What do you wish to do eventually with the Spanish 
you are learning? And the three answers: 

A. Talk it. B. Read it. C. Write it. 
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In reporting replies, let me classify our students in five groups: 
(1) those who began their language study in high school; (2) those 
now finishing their first year of the language in college; (3) those 
beginning in college and now taking their second year; (4) ad- 
vanced students in commercial Spanish class; and (5) other ad- 
vanced students. For these groups the answers to the first question 
were tabulated as follows: 


Answer Group1 Group2 Group3 Group4 GroupS Total 
BY Wikieaukiveus 14 48 50 14 8 134 
Ts exnecsitheess 4 37 23 0 10 74 
ok la otis Ale 3 9 6 10 0 28 


The other question was: Why did you begin the study of Span- 
ish? The suggested answers were: 

A. Because I couldn’t make a success of some other language I 
started to learn. 

B. Because I needed some language to fulfill college require- 
ments, and heard Spanish was the easiest. 

C. Because of its commercial opportunities. 

D. Because of its cultural opportunities. 

E. Because I expect to teach it. 

F, Because of some other reason. (Those other reasons, as vol- 
unteered later, ranged from relatives who spoke it or lived in South 
America to interest in the language derived from reading trans- 
lations. ) 


Making the same classifications as before, we got: 


Answer Group 1 Group 2 Group3 Group4 Group 5 Total 
Pe eaitctecubebnid 1 2 3 0 0 6 
TE pac adsevenpeve 3 16 13 4 0 36 
eee 9 34 34 8 6 91 
YR 3 29 ll 2 5 50 
aE bevenedes conees 3 9 7 6 + 29 
Dv csbbasoreebass 2 4 11 4 t 25 


I might explain that this questionnaire was given close to the end 
of the year when the flunkers who might have swelled the A and B 
answers had been eliminated by three grade periods. 

From the answers to the first question, it is clear that the stu- 
dents do not realize that they are supposed to prefer to read Span- 
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ish, that to think of talking it at all is foolish, and that their after- 
graduation use for it will be in reading rather than in conversation. 

Or can it be they are hitching their wagons to a star, knowing that, 
in spite of the pessimism of the Coleman report, people do some- 
times learn in two years to talk fluently and grammatically, and that 
that ability carries with it both other skills? 

Anyway, that was the desire of 57 per cent of our students, while 
only 31 per cent sought primarily a reading knowledge of Spanish. 
And a surprising proportion get what they set out for. Like most 
other teachers, we continually hear from globe-trotting former stu- 
dents of their delight at finding themselves able to converse with 
Spaniards or South Americans. Indeed, while the questionnaire 
was in progress, we received a card from one student who left after 
a year of Spanish to enlist in the Navy. It told how he was inter- 
preting for his messmates in Mexico and Panama! 

Those who doubt the sincerity of the replies need only to glance 
at answers to the second question where 15 per cent acknowledge 
they elected Spanish because they thought it was the easiest. The 
36 per cent who saw in Spanish its commercial possibilities help 
explain the balance in favor of learning to talk Spanish. I’d venture 
a guess that two-thirds of them harbor the design of some day visit- 
ing South America. Indeed, if all my former students who said they 
were going to South America really go, the problem of the unpopu- 
lated regions will soon be solved. And if even vaguely they dream of 
traveling southward, no wonder they want to learn to talk it, since 
all the reading and writing skills are useless if, like me, once lost 
in Havana and with only a Spanish in Ten Lessons to fall back on, 
they come upon a policeman who cannot read the questions pains- 
takingly pointed out in the book. That was one cause of my derelic- 
tion from the reading and writing cult. 

Reading might achieve the same end if it did not mean trans- 
lating. To most of those who claim a reading knowledge of Spanish, 
I have discovered that that connotes an ability to wiggle back into 
English and refuse to get lost in the labyrinth of a Spanish paragraph. 
But few teachers can turn out translators, since good translating is a 
task beyond the powers of most students. Nor does this vote of 
students indicate a desire to use Spanish as a tool to learn English. 
That can be done much more efficiently in English classes. No, what 
more than half our students wanted was to be able to talk Spanish, 
to tell the teacher “Buenos dias” in the hallway, to discuss a football 
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game or book they have read, to be able to rip out a “;Caramba!” 
when things go wrong. 

And if, instead of devoting our efforts to making translators out 
of them, we give them what they want, it is astonishing how soon 
we can make each student that doubly efficient person described alike 
by Madame de Staél and Charles V: “You are worth as many men 
as you know languages.” 

W. K. Jones 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OHIO 

















TWO WEEKS IN TWO YEARS 


In the October, 1929, number of Hispanz1a, in an article entitled 
“A Defense of Modern Languages,” the author, Mr. S. Lyman 
Mitchell, tells us that the article has been prompted by reading 
Henry Grattan Doyle’s instructive study of the modern-language situ- 
ation, “Things Are Not What They Seem” (Hispania, xii, 49). He 
refers to Professor Doyle’s estimate “that two years of high-school 
Spanish are not more than the equivalent of two weeks spent in a 
foreign country.” True or not, this estimate is indeed stimulating to 
teachers of modern languages. 

Let us set up a high standard, as far as acquiring the Spanish 
language and a knowledge of things Spanish are concerned, for an 
imaginary tourist in Spain. Then, let us ask ourselves if it is possible 
to judge our pupils by the same standard after they have studied 
Spanish in high school for two years. I am tempted to say that our 
tourist must be very alert, indeed, if at the end of two weeks he has 
enough training in Spanish to order any meal he wants; to buy any- 
thing he is able to pay for in any store; to receive and give introduc- 
tions in the customary forms; to ask for all information needed at 
ticket offices, on trains, in hotels, or in regard to taxicabs ; to buy tickets 
to a theater ; to ask and tell the time of day ; to discuss the weather ; to 
tell his name and occupation when asked; to exchange greetings and 
farewells ; to make the proper courteous remarks when leaving a room 
or when walking in front of other people ; to be able to read most of the 
signs on stores and streets; to read the headlines in a newspaper and 
the paper itself with the aid of a dictionary; to have a sympathetic 
understanding of the people, due to a general knowledge of their his- 
tory, their national heroes, and their customs; to have a general 
knowledge of the geography of the country ; to have a slight knowledge 
of the grammar of the language so that he can use new words and ex- 
pressions with some degree of correctness; and to have a definite 
knowledge of how to reproduce the sounds in Spanish which are unlike 
any in English, so that he may, repeat accurately the new words he 
hears. 

My personal opinion, and it is that only, is that even an alert 
tourist will need months, not weeks, to accomplish these things, and 
that he will have to be allowed occasional errors even then. Why do 
we not make this experiment ? 
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Now, can our pupils do these things after they have had two years 
of high-school Spanish? Why not? Most of the ability in the language 
which we expect our tourist to possess is oral ability of a very simple 
sort. It depends largely upon the possession of a large and practical 
vocabulary. Since the collecting instinct is strong at the time boys and 
girls are in high school, this instinct can be directed in such a way that 
our pupils will get as much joy in collecting words as postage stamps 
or similar objects. Later, they may be taught to collect simple, useful 
sentences. 

The concrete words of everyday life can best be learned through 
pictures. It is no new idea to cut from the magazines and mount indi- 
vidually on large cards a series of pictures of foods, clothes, buildings, 
furniture, objects seen on the street, and animals. Pictures of people 
doing things take care of the more common action words ; if the teacher 
varies her own question gQué hace? or ;Qué hacen? she can develop 
almost all of the tenses, with a certain amount of pleasure on the part 
of the pupils. Many boys and girls soon develop the habit of trying to 
give a Spanish name to almost every object seen in the pictures of a 
magazine. 

As I have said, teaching vocabulary in this way is no innovation. 
Unfortunately, the hours consumed in searching through magazines, 
cutting out pictures and mounting them, as well as the quickness with 
which these mounted pictures wear out, even when shellacked, make 
this device prohibitive for many teachers. I have wondered, and I am 
sure that many other teachers have, why no publishing company has 
thought to put out a series of such pictures, one picture on each large, 
stiff card. They could give us a much more complete series than we 
could find in the magazines, and inasmuch as these cards could be 
easily moved from one position to another, or from one room to an- 
other, they would far surpass the pictorial chart. Another advantage 
they have over the chart is that there is less detail in the picture so 
that eye and mind can better concentrate. These pictures should be 
attractive, in cheerful colors. 

There should be large pictures in series for the teacher’s use and 
small ones, the size of playing cards, for the pupil’s. These cards are 
used for playing games. For instance, the cards are shuffled and each 
pupil of a small group receives several. Then each one, in turn, turns 
up a card. As he does so, he gets it if he can name it; otherwise, he 
must place it aside to help form a ;De quién es? group. After all of 
the dealt cards have been turned up, each person takes a turn at draw- 
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ing and naming a card from the ,De quién es? group. If he names it, 
he takes it; if he cannot name it, he places it on the bottom of the 
De quién es? pile of cards. The person with the most cards is the 
winner. Instead of this game, we may play a new kind of Voy a la 
tienda y compro. One card or more is placed on each pupil’s desk. A 
pupil begins, Voy a la tienda y compro ... He takes his own card 
if he can name it. If he cannot give the correct name for his own card 
but can give that for any other card on display, he may take the one 
he names. Each pupil has a trial, then the process is repeated. Even- 
tually, no cards are left unclaimed. With these small cards, we may 
conduct an imaginary store. A clerk sells to the customers the objects 
represented on the cards. No customer can buy anything he cannot 
name correctly. When foods are sold, a customer may be given a tiny 
market basket so that he may bring home as many articles as possible. 
Sometimes, two pupils like to race. The teacher holds up a card. Of 
the two pupils, the one who names it first correctly gets it. This is 
continued until all of the cards in the series have been named. The 
winner is he who has the most cards. 

I have long felt the need of a series of large pictures to illustrate 
the objects, the people, and the actions in the stories of our readers. 
With beginning classes, at least, most of the vocabulary can be taught 
in this way, and the story better understood when the teacher first 
presents it orally. Even if the teacher acts out much of the story, many 
of the pictures needed for the objects and people in so simple a tale as 
Capuericita Roja cannot be found in magazines. I should like to help 
wake publishers of reading books to the need for such pictures, not in 
the book necessarily, but on large cards, one picture on each, for the 
teacher’s use. Make the publishers realize the need, they will find the 
source. 

Is it looking too far ahead to hope that some day a film of each 
story may accompany a set of reading books? The pupils may under- 
stand what happens as the teacher tells the story. After that, we may 
have “talkies” of the story, if it is that type of story, with educated 
natives doing the talking. This is too visionary? Already we have 
these things for amusement alone. And what about the radio? Will 
city schools, at least, have a central broadcasting station for their 
modern-language classes? Based on reading and conversational ma- 

‘terial used by the classes on songs and poems already learned, such pro- 
grams will be valuable. When we get up-to-date equipment, we may 
look for better results. With pictures, we may teach a large vocabu- 
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lary more quickly. With radio programs of the proper sort and with 
“talkies,” we may better train the ear. With the type of moving pic- 
ture discussed by Donald A. Paine under “Pictures in the Spanish 
Class” (Hispania, October, 1929), we may acquaint our pupils with 
life in the countries where the foreign language is spoken. 

It seems to me that a person who has spent but two weeks in Spain 
cannot possibly compete, even now, with a pupil who has studied 
Spanish two years with good teachers. How much less can he do so 
when we get modern equipment for presenting the language! 


Bee GRABSKE 


Bet Hicu ScHoor 
Los ANGELES 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Association, to be held at 
Boston on December 26 and 27, will be noteworthy for two reasons. In 
the first place, the Association will be meeting in New England for the 
first time; and in the second, the meeting will follow by a few days the 
celebration of the Bolivar Centenary, which falls on December 17. 

We are very grateful indeed for the work of organization done by the 
New England Chapter, whose guests we shall be. In a relatively brief 
time this chapter has become one of our most active and effective. The 
members of the Association can be assured of the finest possible New 
England entertainment and hospitality, as well as of an interesting general 
program. 

It is my hope that chapters of the Association will prepare appropriate 
programs in celebration of the Bolivar Centenary on December 17 or on 
some neighboring date, in addition to the observance by the Association 
at the Annual Meeting. 

The attention of members coming from a distance is called to the 
convenience of attending both the meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and the meeting at Washington of the Modern 
Language Association of America on the following Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday—December 29, 30, and 31. As these meetings are under the 
auspices of the George Washington University, I shall be happy to wel- 
come any of our members who can attend the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

Everything indicates that the Boston meeting will be a conspicuous 
success in attendance, in variety and interest of program, and in enter- 
tainment. Everybody come! 


Henry Grattan Doyte, President 


HEADQUARTERS 


Most sessions of the Annual Meeting, as well as the annual banquet, 
will be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel. It is expected that arrangements 
can be made to hold one session in Cambridge at Harvard University. 

Miss Marie A. Solano, president of the New England Chapter, will 
give a cordial welcome to visiting members of the Association. As the 
city of Boston is still celebrating its tercentenary, our Annual Meeting 
will form part of that historic event. 
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NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations appointed by President Doyle sub- 
mits the following list of nominees for the offices indicated, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish: 


President: Witt1AM A. CLarKe, John Adams High School, New York 
City 
Second Vice-President: Mary Wetp Coates, Cleveland, Ohio (for un- 
expired term of Mr. Clarke) 
Third Vice-President: Witrrep A. BearpsLtey, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer: Witt1aAM M. Bartow, Curtis High School, New 
York City 
Executive Council: Mary ELeanor Peters, San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, California; Cony Strurcis, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
(Signed) 
Antonio ALonso, Pan American Union, Chairman 
EstuHer J. Crooxs, Goucher College 
Oscar L. Kerru, University of South Carolina 
G. Rivera, Harvard University 
EtHet WILLIAMS, Western Reserve University 


[Hitherto a ballot has been sent out as an insert to HisPANIA to com- 
ply with the By-Law of the Association which requires that “the nomina- 
tions shall be printed in the form of a ballot in the November number 
of HisPANrA previous to the annual meeting.” The United States Post 
Office Department has ruled out this practice as illegal. The ballot will 
be mailed separately; and the printing of the nominations as above will 
be considered as compliance with our By-Law.] 


COMMITTEES 


The appointment of the following committees is announced by Presi- 
dent Doyle. 


EXPANSION OF HISPANIA 


J. P. W. Crawrorp, University of Pennsylvania 
E. C. Hitxs, University of California 

ArtHurR L. Owens, University of Kansas 

L. A. Wrixins, New York City 

Atrrep Cogster, Stanford University, Chairman 
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FINANCES OF ASSOCIATION 


Artuur Kern, New York City 

Louis Berkow1tTz, New York City 
ALFRED CoesTerR, Stanford University 
Cony Stureis, Oberlin College 

W. M. Bartow, New York City, Chairman 


UNIVERSITY OF QUITO RELIEF 


S. L. MrLLarp Rosenserc, University of California at Los Angeles 
Mary E.Leanor Peters, San Mateo Junior College 

Ernest J. Hatt, Yale University 

PastorizA Fiores, New York City 

H. C. TuHeopatp, Los Angeles, Chairman 





MEDALISTS 


For several years the Association has been supplying medals to be 
awarded to pupils of superlative merit. From our experience it is thought 
that pupils will place a greater value on winning a medal if their names 
are given the wide publicity of publication in Hispania. Henceforth the 
names of medalists will be printed as in the following list; at least the 
names of those sent in by the teacher who awards the medal will be so 
published. How medals are obtained can be learned in the “Award a 
Medal” advertisement which appears in each number of Hispana. 


Arizona — Speis, Pasadena High School, 
. . as. 
~. Sanat Tucson High School, Mary Tinde, Inglewood High School, 
nglewood 
Arkansas Florence Lonberger, San Fernando 


Helen McCully, Little Rock High 


Hi chool, San Fernand 
School, Little Rock mS i 


Robert tt Colles Covina Union High 





California 

Aisa, Mesztee, Covion Union High "ag “Bowl, Sun_ Fernando, Hig 

c ington 
Helen Waxler, B Belmont High School, Maur ‘Yast wg Poh gag 

Los eles Dareen Bavenstock, Woodrow Wilson 
Dorothy Brown, Los Angeles High Pg School, Los Angeles 

School, Los Angeles - : Bataglis, Santos High 
Joseph ge ae Angeles High Schoo Sensalt 

Schoo! $ $ McComish 
Lillian Chung, "Tos Angeles High Jean School, Pacific ‘Paci — 
veer ar hog gn Pe Whee, Dame Hie 

School, Los ‘Angeles sated 
Ruth Windham, Pasadena High Colorado 


School, Pasadena 
> aret Dilworth, Pasadena High 
School, Pasadena 


Yretta Bourg, North High School, 
Denver 
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Donald Fountain, North High School, 
Denver 


Illinois 

Ruth Walters, University of Illinois, 
Urbana (third-year composition) 

Rachel Kennedy, University of Illi- 
nois (third-year literature) 

Ralph E. Lane, University of IIli- 
nois (first-year course) 

A. D. Young, University of Illinois 
(second-year course) 


Missouri 
George Darbach, Central Senior High 
School, Kansas City 


Katherine Courtney, Central Senior 
High School, Kansas City 


New York City 


Awarded in June, 1929 
Joseph Carena, Alexander Hamilton 
R.. - Sehr B Rid High 
nge cnhipa, ay ge ig 
School 


Ivan Kemper, yo High School 

Andrew Chiapa, Bryant High School 

Carmela Marinaro, Bushwick High 
School 

Andrew Casazza, High School of 


Commerce 

Dominick Colandria, Curtis High 
School 

William Bianchi, Martin Silverman, 
De Witt Clinton High School 

Sidney Eitelberg, Eastern District 
High School 

Mildred Grablowsky, Erasmus Hall 
High School ; 

ve. Ryan, Evander Childs High 


00 
Milton pa, Far Rockaway High 


Schoo! 

Lily Sturniolo, Flushing High School 

Marie Bulla, George ashington 
High School 

Ruth Johannessen, Girls’ High School 

Ethel Edelstone, Girls’ Commercial 
High School 

Mildred Cifarelli, Haaren High 
School 


Dorothy Moore, James Madison High 
School 
= man James Monroe High 


00) 
— Constantine, Jamaica High 
00) 


Isadore Littenburg, Franklin K. Lane 
High School 

Anna McGarigal, Manual Training 
High School 

Eli Harowitz, Morris High School 

— O’Neill, Newtown High 


Schoo 

Martha Lubar, New Utrecht High 
School 

—— mh Richmond Hill High 


ool . 

Thelma Sirio, zovnet Park Senior- 
Junior High School 

Frederick Tonetti, Stuyvesant High 
School 

Leo Staggi, Textile High School 

Moe Weiss, Thomas Jefferson High 
School 

Edna Dressler, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School 

Lillian Nedvetsky, Tottenville High 
School 

Arnold Gallub, Townsend Harris 
High School 

Valentine Schneiderman, Wadleigh 
High School 

Agnes Doherty, Walton Senior-Jun- 
ior High S 1 

Belle Blaustein, Washington Irving 
High School 


Awarded in January, 1930 


Max Posnick, Alexander Hamilton 
High School 

sy > as Vriedlander, Bay Ridge High 
c 

Harold tetas Boys’ High School 

Ida Galli, Bryant = ool 

Walter Kronke, ushwick High 


School 
jopernie Liotta, Curtis High School 
ohn Patrissi, Sol Regenstreif, De 
Witt Clinton High School 
Julius Levine, Eastern District High 


ool 
Evelyn Estrin, Erasmus Hall High 
School 
Edna Weiss, Evander Childs High 
School 
Frank Stehlik, Far Rockaway High 
School 


Rose Loda, Flushing High School 

Philip Forno, George Washington 
High School 

Theresa Varlo, Girls’ High School 

Lena Della Vecchio, Girls’ Commer- 
cial High School 
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Gaston Maurice, Haaren High School 

Florence — Jamaica High School 

Fannie rnfield, James Madison 
High School 

bar oon, James Monroe High 


00 

America Alvarez, Julia Richman High 
School 

a = Franklin K. Lane High 


00 

Anthony Cam 
High Schoo 

Edith Di Giacomo, Leo Adler, Sam 
Novick, Morris High School 

John Scimone, Newtown High School 

Seymour Karasky, New Utrecht High 


s, Manual Training 


chool 
Viola Comerlengo, Port Richmond 
High School 
Marian Lee, Richmond Hill High 


School 

Isidore Kasady, Seward Park Senior- 
Junior High School 

Morris Slud, Stuyvesant High School 

Daniel Pee Theodore Roosevelt 
High Schoo 

Tessie ae Thomas Jefferson High 


Schoo 

Alberta mest Tottenville High 
School 

Margaret Shomsky, Walton Senior- 
Junior ~~ chool 

Elsie Lega, Wadleigh High School 

Gertrude Rabinowitz, Washington Ir- 
ving High School 


Ohio 
Mildred Kollman, Lakewood High 
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Bernice Brown, Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood 


Oklahoma 


Grace Ruth Roberts, Hugo High 
School, Hugo 


Oregon 
Helen Conklin, Washington High 
School, Portland _ . 
Don Marlinson, Washington High 
School, Portland 


Texas 
Ida Mae —, Forest Avenue High 


School, D. 
Dorothy on dle Waco High 


School, Waco 


Utah 
Bill G. Dokos, West High School, 
Salt Lake City 
Mary Watson, Salt Lake High School, 
Salt Lake Cit 
Arthur Pett, Salt Lake High School, 
Salt Lake City 


Washington 
Deetiy Bell, Lincoln High School, 


ac 
Eleanor Phenicia, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma 
Alfred Waterman, Stadium High 
1, Tacoma 


Wisconsin 





Mees ee Beloit Senior High 


School, Lakewood Beloit 


EN MADRID! 


Los que tenemos la suerte de estar en esta asamblea recibimos con 
agradecemiento la bienvenida del Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Al revés 
de los gladiadores romanos de quienes se decia, dirigiéndose al Emperador, 
Morituri te salutant, o sea “Los que estan para morir te saludan,” nosotros 
nos enorgullecemos de decir al Centro de Estudios Histéricos, “Los que 
estamos para vivir te saludamos,” porque el contacto con un representante 
tan noble como el Centro de la seglar cultura espafiola no puede menos de 
dar una vida nueva al espiritu. 

En estos dias de publicidad despiadada y de alteraciones repentinas, es 


1 Discurso leido en la inauguracién de los cursos de vacaciones del Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid, 10 de julio de 1930. 
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dificil encontrar un punto estable en que apoyarse. ; Pertenece el hombre 
a si mismo, a su familia, a su pueblo, a su regién, a su pais, al mundo? Se 
lee en cierto periéddico que el nacionalismo esta completamente fuera de 
moda. Se cambia de periédico para encontrar quien exalta el nacionalismo 
y dice pestes del internacionalismo como de una cosa vaga, intangible, 
peligrosa. Se trata desde luego del internacionalismo politico o econdémico, 
campos donde existen tantas teorias cuantos estudiantes. 

i Me atrevo a decir que nosotros profesores de lenguas, literaturas o 
culturas extranjeras tenemos una ventaja, en cuanto a la calidad de nues- 
tro internacionalismo, sobre los politicos y los comerciantes? A pesar de 
nuestra debilidad material, o quizas a causa de ella, podemos dedicarnos 
francamente a una tarea de acercamiento internacional de la cultura. No 
comprendo en efecto que se pueda ensefiar de otra manera una lengua ex- 
tranjera. Cicer6én enriquecié y fortalecié su espiritu de las fuentes mas 
puras de la civilizacién griega. Lo mismo hizo Marco Aurelio. Seguin el 
Ariosto, los espiritus mas exquisitos del Rena cimiento italiano no sdélo 
estudiaban, sino que vivian y respiraban el latin, absorbiendo asi la gran 
cultura romana. 

En la época actual la complicaci6n misma de la vida exige procesos de 
simplificacién y de especilizacién. A nosotros profesores de espafiol nos 
toca el deber de interpretar a nuestros compatriotos la tradici6n cultural 
de las naciones de habla espafiola. No nos engafiemos en este respecto. 
Tenemos una responsabilidad doble. En primer lugar tenemos como indi- 
viduos que absorber, que vivir, que hacer nuestra lo mas posible la gran 
tradicién espafiola, con sus innumerables ramificaciones y desarrollos 
cualitativos y cuantitativos, materiales y espirituales. En segundo lugar 
tenemos que avalorar y escoger lo mas esencial de esta tradicién y fijarlo 
en el espiritu y, si Dios quiere, en el caracter de los jovenes a quienes nos 
toque en suerte ensefiar. 

Consideremos pues la primera responsabilidad nuestra—la de vivir y 
compefietrar lo mas posible el espiritu espafiol. En el curso de vacaciones 
que se esta inaugurando esta noche hay una oportunidad inmejorable de 
conocer lo mas selecto del humanismo moderno espafiol. Madrid es uno 
de los sitios cuya influencia, como dijo el Conde de Cavour hablando de 
Roma, se ha extendido mucho mas alla de sus confines inmediatos. Madrid 
es el centro de toda una tradicién, de uno de los eslabones capitales de la 
cadena de la tradicién cultural humana. En Madrid se siente y se respira 
la influencia de Alfonso el Sabio, de Vives, de Velazquez, de innumerables 
otros que han dejado huellas imborrables en la historia. La civilizacién 
material puede obscurecer la espiritual pero no destruirla. Llega el mo- 
mento en que el mismo materialismo experimenta la necesidad de cultivar 
los valores espirituales. 

Aqui pues en Madrid en este sonriente y hasta la fecha muy fresco y 
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agradable verano de 1930, gracias al Centro de Estudios Histéricos, gra- 
cias a la franca hospitalidad de Espafia, y gracias a nuestra propia energia 
tenemos la ocasién de espafiolizarnos el espiritu—de vivir y de respirar a 
Espafia. No echemos a perder tal oportunidad. Cuando-quiera que se 
resida en un pais extranjero parecera logico desde luego vivir como viven 
los habitantes del pais en que se vive, tratar con ellos, hablarles, escuchar- 
los, cambiar impresiones, enriquecer el espiritu con nuevas experiencias. 
Lo mismo si fuera Espafia, Italia, Portugal, Turquia, Japon, o cualquier 
otro de los paises de esta tierra. Pareceria absurdo obrar de otra manera. 
Desde luego i que motivo puede haber en dejar de harmonizarse con las 
costumbres del pueblo en que se esta? Sin embargo pasma ver cémo los 
llamados turistas se resisten a aceptar la vida extranjera. El pasado, los 
monumentos, los museos si los aceptan, las instituciones modernos, sea 
por temor o por preocupaciones, las rechazan o las aceptan con reserva- 
ciones dignas de una gran potencia en una conferencia de desarme o de 
federacién. Por fortuna nosotros, profesores de espafiol, deseamos fa- 
miliarizarnos no sdlo con el pasado sino con el presente, no sdlo con los 
monumentos, los museos, la literatura clasica, la historia pasada, sino con 
lo que pasa hoy. Y lo que es mas digo que aqui mismo en este curso de 
vacaciones, de los ilustres profesores del Centro hemos de enriquecer tanto 
nuestros conocimientos del presente cuanto los del pasado. Porque, si se 
me permite el caracterizar asi a estos eruditos sefiores, son ellos mismos 
en sus personas—y nadie ha de negar esto—evidencia de la Espafia actual 
y no de la pasada. 

; Ojala pudiera sefialar en contadas palabras los mejores medios de 
espafiolizarse, de inhalar el ambiente castellano. Cada uno tiene que hallar 
sus propios medios. Yo me contentaré con sefialar los recursos, para mi 
mas satisfacientes, a los que me he atenido durante mi temporada de este 
afio en Italia y en Espafia. En primer lugar hay naturalmente el estudio, 
en clases, en bibliotecas, con profesores y solo. En segundo lugar hay el 
teatro (por desgracia estamos en la peor temporada para el teatro) donde 
se oye por dos o tres horas seguidas un castellano muy fino. Hay la prensa 
—los periddicos, las revistas—y hay muchas en Espafia intersantes y bien 
escritas. Hay el café al aire libre donde uno puede sentarse con o sin 
periddico, pedir una bebida (y hay muchas y sobre todo muy buenas) y 
gozar del espectaculo de la vida que pasa. Hay el paseo a pie (mucho 
menos vale el paseo en coche) por las calles, a mirar los escaparates, las 
casas, los mercados, las gentes callejeras. Hay el gran paseo, el paseo 
heroico de muchas horas por el campo. Hay las conversaciones con ami- 
gos, con desconocidos, con tenderos, con todo el mundo en fin a quien le 
dé la gana de hablar. 

Y por el lado negativo, para absorber el ambiente espafiol, para aprove- 
char verdaderamente de una temporada tan corta en Espafia, hay que 
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romper algo bruscamente con los lazos de la patria, y sobre todo con el 
idioma de la patria. Cuanto mas se habla espafiol, mas se aprovecha, 
cuanto mas se habla la lengua maternal, menos se aprovecha. 

Y en todos estos medios con el fin de espafiolizarnos lo mas posible 
pedimos la ayuda y el apoyo de este Centro. 

He hablado antes de una responsabilidad doble que tenemos los pro- 
fesores de espafiol. La segunda responsabilidad estriba en lo que hemos de 
trasmitir a nuestros estudiantes después de esta temporada en Espafia. 
Aqui creo yo que hemos de limitar nuestro campo de actividad. Por veinte 
detalles de la vida espafiola que Ileguemos a hacer nuestros aqui, debemos 
quizas entregar a nuestros alumnos, como asunto escolar, no mas que uno. 
En otras palabras, aprendamos a escogar de la masa de informes que 
adquiramos lo mas importante, lo mas claro, lo mas genérico para ense- 
fiarlo. No se nos olvide que mientras que nosotros somos especialistas y 
técnicos, lés estudiantes que nos han de escuchar no seran por la mayor 
parte mas que aficionados. Por ejemplo tratemos de implantar en los 
jovenes mas bien un claro concepto del caracter de don Quixote y de 
Sancho que la cronologia de la vida de Cervantes—mas bien el pensa- 
miento de La vida es suefio que la clasificacién y bibliografia de las obras 
de Calderén. 

En fin aprendamos a hacernos a nosotros especialistas y a comunicar 
a los no especialistas solamente lo mas saliente—madurado, enriquecido y 
humanizado desde luego por nuestro caracter y por nuestros conocimientos 
particulares. 

Asi, Sefiores profesores del Centro de Estudios Histéricos, ustedes nos 
encuentran aqui con el afan de mejorarnos y de hacer progresos. Sabe- 
mos que Madrid que nos ha acogido con tanta benevolencia ha de sernos 
muy amable, como no sabe comportarse de otra manera. Sabemos que los 
buenos vinos, la cerveza, el café, los helados, las granizadas de Madrid, el 
buen trato de los madrilefios, y el suave ritmo de la poblacién nos daran 
ganas de repetir esta visita. A Espafia, pues, a Madrid, y mas especial- 
mente al Centro aseguramos con todo el corazén de nuestra amistad, de 
nuestra admiracién, y de nuestros propdésitos de acometer, como diria un 
autor de novelas de caballerias, la gran aventura de la cultura espafiola. 


Joun Van Horne 














CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


AKRON CHAPTER 


President, Miss MABEL JANE Rocers, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGARET FANNING, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 


ARIZONA CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. RayMonp CANNELL, Phoenix Union High School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona 

Vice-President, Mrs. I. W. Douctas, Flagstaff State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Secretary, Miss Irma Witson, Tempe State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona. 

Treasurer, Miss Lira Cruz, Globe, Arizona 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Mr. F. E. Butparn, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Vice-President, Mr. H. M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Krrsy, Rt. 8, Box 598, Dallas, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucttte Hooker, Hubbard High School, 
Hubbard, Texas 


Membership Secretary, Miss Mary Cu.serson, Corsicana, Texas 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


President, Miss Entra Cameron, Waller High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Grace E. ALExanper, Schurz High School, 
Milwaukee and Addison Streets, Chicago, Illinois 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ep1ra CAMERON 


At the dinner meeting, held at the McCormick Memorial Y.W.C.A. on 
April 4, Mr. A. H. Goodrich, of Marshall High School, gave an interest- 
ing talk in Spanish on his recent pleasure trip through Mexico. 

Ep1ra CAMERON 
Corresponding Secretary 
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COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. D. R. Mappox, North High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Vice-President, Mrs. BertHa ScHILLFortH, Central High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Isotp—e HENNINGER, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. M. Taytor, North High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 


[Notice sent out June 10]—The final meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish will be held in conjunction with the Modern 
Language Conference of the National Education Association on July 1. 
There will be an election of officers for next year. [List not yet received.— 
ADVISER] 

Since we are to be the hosts of the National Education Association your 
committee asks your special assistance in making this a stimulating confer- 
ence. It is to be a luncheon conference, with the following program: 


Dr. James B. Tarp, Presiding 
Address by Dr. Heten M. Eppy, University of Iowa, on “The Tech- 
nique of Training for Reading” 
Symposium on “Objectives for Modern Language Teaching” 


“Reading as Primary Object,” Dr. Cuarites E. Younc, University 
of Wisconsin 


“Oral and Aural Objective,” Leader, Dr. Coartes Hotzwarta, 
University of Rochester, New York 
IsotpE A. HENNINGER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


DENVER CHAPTER 
President, Miss Rosatre Epmiston, 1405 Gaylord Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Vice-President, Mtss KATHERINE MEANY, 2637 Fairfax Street, Denver, 
Colorado 


Secretary, Mrs. Myrtre T. Campsett, 1520 York Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Treasurer, Mrs. Dororny Paut Rinxer, 1137 Sherman Street, Denver, 
Colorado 


The September meeting gave promise of a most interesting and profit- 


able year. Plans were made for programs and for the luncheon always 
given in connection with the State Association. 


M. T. Campsety, Secretary 
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EL PASO CHAPTER 
President, Mrs. Marte HatcHe tt, El Paso High School, El Paso, Texas 


HUDSON VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Mr. AktHUR Hatcu, Albany High School, Albany, New York 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Atice TayLor Hitx, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


President, Miss Joyce Brown, High School, Olathe, Kansas 

Vice-President, Miss VioLetta GARRETT, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mauve Ex.iott, Spanish Department, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 
President, Mr. Harry C. THeosatp, Los Angeles High School, Los An- 
geles, California 
Vice-President, Miss ALBERTA CLARKE, Franklin High School, Los An- 
geles, California 
Secretary, Mrs. Vircinta G. pe Dasso, Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, California 


Treasurer, Mr. CLARENCE JorDAN, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


The April meeting was held May 26 at Los Angeles High School. 
Frances Gayer, accompanied by Cecelia Stalle, sang “Carmela” and “Cie- 
lito Lindo.” Paulita Arvizu did two charming Spanish dances. 

Dr. L. D. Bailiff, head of the Spanish Department of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, was introduced as a “son” of Los Angeles High 
School. He spoke on the life, works, and aims of Pio Baroja. 

After the various reports were given, Miss Ruie Connor proposed a 
gathering of the teachers of the Association June 7 at the new little street 
just revived, “El Paseo de Los Angeles,” which is north of the plaza and 
where there is a new restaurant, “La Golondrina,” and various little stalls 
conducted by pretty Mexican sefioritas and buxom Mexican women, appar- 
ently just out of old Mexico. 

The secretary has received quite a number of easy stories and classroom 
devices from the teachers for the proposed compilation. 

Nominations were made and the results are as follows: president, 
Mr. Harry C. Theobald, of Los Angeles High School ; vice-president, Miss 
E. Alberta Clarke, of Franklin High School; secretary, Mrs. Virginia G. 
de Dasso, of Polytechnic High School; treasurer, Mr. Clarence Jordan, of 
Hollywood High School. 
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A motion was made to have a committee appointed to write to suggest 
that President Doyle seek help from some philanthropic foundation for the 
aid of the library of the University of Quito that was burned. The secre- 
tary was instructed to write to each chapter, asking them to write the 
President for the same reason. 

Saturday evening, June 7, fifty members of the chapter sat down to a 
Mexican dinner in the newly opened sala of the Café La Golondrina, lo- 
cated in the old plaza of Los Angeles. During the dinner the guests were 
entertained by Spanish music and dancing. After dinner Miss Ruie Connor, 
chairman of the social committee, introduced Mrs. Louisa W. Hutchison, 
whose family were among the early settlers in the pueblo de Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Hutchison gave many interesting facts regarding the life and customs 
of the early days, anecdotes and reminiscences of her childhood, besides 
calling attention to some of the old landmarks, earliest buildings, and his- 
toric monuments. 


Vircrnia G. ve Dasso, Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, Miss Marte A. Sotano, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 


Vice-President, Mr. Jost D. ONate, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Apa M. Cog, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 


On Saturday, April 26, at two o’clock, the annual meeting of the New 
England Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish was 
held in Collins Hall, Teachers College, Boston. The hall, beautifully dec- 
orated with spring flowers, was an effective background for the members 
who provided a delightful program of Spanish music. “La Guaracha de ‘La 
Nifia Pancha’” was played on the cello by Mr. Michael Donlan; Miss 
Marie Solano rendered “El Vito-Vito” with a skilful accompaniment of 
castanets; and there were two vocal solos by Mr. M. J. Lorente. Mr. 
Joseph Kelley played the piano accompaniment for the soloists and Mr. 
Fischer accompanied Miss Anita de Var6n’s Spanish songs on the guitar. 

Mr. José Ofiate gave a vivid account of the meetings of the National 
Association in Washington, which were attended by four members of the 
New England Chapter. 

The address of the afternoon was given by Mr. T. H. Dillon of the 


United*Fruit Company, who gave us much interesting information about 


the work of the company. He put great stress upon the importance to 
its employees of a knowledge of Spanish. 


Mr. Corneys announced for the nominating committee the following 
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officers for next year: president, Miss Marie Solano; vice-president, Mr. 
José Offate; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ada Coe. 

The new president expressed her hope for the continued growth of the 
new chapter. Refreshments were served, and the meeting adjourned. 


HELEN J. Petrce, Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Roy E. Scoutz, New York University, Washington 
Square College, New York City 

Vice-President, Mr. Jost Marte, Townsend Harris High School, 137th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 

Secretary, Mr. Rewer THOLFsEN, Eastern District High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York 

Treasurer, Mr. Louts Berkow1Tz, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss ANTornette T. Lanc, James Monroe 
High School, 172d Street and Boynton Avenue, Bronx, New York City 


At its June meeting, held at Columbia University, the chapter was ad- 
dressed by Sefior José Torres-Perona of La Prensa in New York on 
“Spanish Journalism in the United States.” 

Winners in the annual interschool contest for students of Spanish spon- 
sored by the chapter were awarded as follows: 

Advanced group, in order of merit: Raymond O’Toole, Jamaica High 
School; Dominick Violi, New Utrecht High School; James Modica, James 
Madison High School. 

Elementary group: Henry Rimakogg, Morris High School; Carmelo 
Vinci, Manual Training High School; Yetta London, Thomas Jefferson 
High School; Rosalind Paleyeff, Morris High School; Elaine De Passe, 
George Washington High School; Mary Giordana, Evander Childs High 
School; Miriam Alter, New Utrecht High School; Mildred Hassell, Bay 
Ridge High School; Abraham Krugman, Thomas Jefferson High School; 
Doris Harskowitch, Thomas Jefferson High School; Sam Kosnitsky, 
Thomas Jefferson High School; Evelyn Erikson, New Utrecht High 
School. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: president, Pro- 
fessor Roy E. Schulz, New York University; vice-president, José Martel, 
Hunter College; treasurer, Louis Berkowitz, Bushwick High School; sec- 
retary, Reider Tholfsen, Eastern District High School; corresponding sec- 
retary, Antoinette T. Lang, James Monroe High School. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 
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NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 
President, Proressor L. E. Hinxie, North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina 
Secretary-Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary, Mr. STANLEY BALLIN- 
cer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
President, Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California 
Secretary, Miss Lucy Hatt, High School, Burlingame, California 


Treasurer, Miss Frances Murray, Technical High School, Oakland, 
California 


The September meeting of the Northern California Chapter was held 
in the Assembly Room of the San Francisco Public Library. The follow- 
ing program was given: 
Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Proressor ALFRED Cogs- 
TER, Stanford University 

“Summer School in Mexico,” Proressor Arturo Torres-RI0sEco, 
University of California 

“A Plea for the Cultural in the Study of Spanish,” Mrs. BEeLie 
BicxForpD, University High School, Oakland 

“The Expositions of Seville and Barcelona,” Miss KATHERINE 
Lrnpsay, University High School, Oakland 


Lucy HALL, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 
President, Miss HELEN W1ncer, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-President, Mr. Rosert Duncan, Oberlin, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Pau. Justus, Cleveland, Ohio 


On May 27, the chapter met at the Women’s City Club of Cleveland, 
and was addressed by Professor Paul P. Rogers, of Oberlin College, who 
spoke on Gregorio Martinez Sierra and his work. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: president, Miss 
Helen Winger, Cleveland; vice-president, Mr. Robert Duncan, Oberlin; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Paul Justus, Cleveland. 

Paut Justus, Secretary 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


President, Proressorn W1LL1AM WItson, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Washington 
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Vice-President, Miss Laura HoiiincsHeap, Garfield High School, Se- 
attle, Washington 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGUERITE SCHOFIELD, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, Washington 


OREGON CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Leavitt O. Wricut, Eugene, Oregon 

Secretary-Treasurer, ProFessor ANNA M. THompson, Eugene, Oregon 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Cart J. Furr, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon 


The Oregon Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish was organized at a meeting in Eugene, Oregon, on May 10. 

The officers for 1930-31 were named as follows: president, Professor 
Leavitt O. Wright, Eugene; secretary-treasurer, Professor Anna M. 
Thompson, Eugene; corresponding secretary, Mr. Carl J. Furr, University 
of Oregon, Eugene. (These were chosen from one city to conform with 
the opinion of the group that efficiency would be promoted by such a move.) 

The Board of Directors includes the above-named three ex officio 
members and Miss Gertrude Butler, Medford High School, Medford; Miss 
Bethel E. Eidson, Marshfield High School, Marshfield; Miss Melissa M. 
Martin, Oregon State College, Corvallis; Mr. A. Rafael Véjar, High 
School of Commerce, Portland; Mr. P. A. Getz, Roosevelt High School, 
Portland; Miss Elizabeth McClure, The Dalles High School, The Dalles; 
Miss Carolyn M. Baumann, La Grande High School, La Grande. 

Considerable interest was shown in the display of about 350 textbooks, 
for use in teaching Spanish, which have been contributed by the leading 
publishing houses in the country and which are on the shelves of the 
Department at the University, available for reference by students and 
teachers. Questions were asked about the Summer Session courses in 
Eugene, and much interest was evoked by the announcement that an out- 
standing visiting professor for the Summer Session is to be the Honorable 
Moisés Saenz, Assistant Secretary of Education for the Republic of 
Mexico. 

The tea, jointly given by Gamma Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish 
national honorary society) and La Corrida de Todos (campus Spanish 
club), was well attended. Spanish phonograph records were played as 
accompaniments for group singing of Spanish songs. Card games were 
explained, including El Juego Ilustrado, El Juego de Pronombres, Anté- 
nimos y Sinénimos, and Autores Espafioles (dramaturgos y novelistas). 


Car J. Furr 
Corresponding Secretary 
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SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Miss ANNABEL HALL, Madera High School, Madera, California 

Vice-President, Miss MurieL SHERwoop, Longfellow Junior High School, 
Fresno, California 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances Rocers, Fresno High School, Fresno, 
California 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Georce R. Nicuots, University of Arizona, Univer- 
sity Station, Tucson, Arizona 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ipa Cetaya, Tucson High School, Tucson, 
Arizona 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Vera O. Power, Tucson High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN CHAPTER 
President, Proressor JULIO DEL Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Vice-President, Proressor JUAN A. pe Gomar, College of the City of 
Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Lyman, Ypsilanti Normal, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Secretary, Miss Marcaret I. Moye, High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 


TEXAS CHAPTER 

President, Dr. E. R. Sims, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Vice-President, Miss Vera Lee Moores, Teacher of Spanish, Austin High 
School, Austin, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. C. M. Montcomery, Professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary D1pre.tt Jounson, Austin Junior 
High School, Austin, Texas 


A social meeting, the last of the year, was held at the Faculty Women’s 
Club, May 12. A play, Vital Aza’s Parada y Fonda, was read by Dr. E. R. 
Sims, Dr. C. C. Glascock, Mr. M. P. Slover, Mr. M. I. Smith, and Miss 
Lillian Wester of the University faculty. Following the play, some music 
and dance numbers were given by students under the direction of Miss 
Marjorie Johnston, teacher of Spanish, Austin High School. These stu- 
dents represented the two high-school Spanish clubs, Los Habladores, 
sponsored by Miss Vera Lee Moore, and El Arco Iris, sponsored by Miss 
Johnston. Their program was as follows: 
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Song, “Las Tres de la Mafiana” 

Duet, “Duo de los Paraguas” 

Dance, “El Fado” 

Piano solo, “Stormy Island” by Rubinstein 


At this meeting also were elected the following officers for the coming 
year: president, Dr. E. R. Sims; vice-president, Miss Vera Lee Moore; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. C. M. Montgomery ; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Mary Dibrell Johnson. 


Marjoriz JoHNSTON, Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D.C., CHAPTER 
President, Mr. ANTton1o ALonso, American University, Washington, D.C. 
Vice-President, Proressor C. K. Jones 
Secretary, Miss Ruta WILson 
Treasurer, Dr. H. A. DEFERRARI 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary O. CARPENTER 


The Washington Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held their annual dinner, commemorating the “Dia de la Lengua,” 
on April 22, at the Restaurant Madrillon in Washington. The president, 
Mr. Antonio Alonso, presided, and the guests of honor were Mr. Fernando 
Gonzalez-Arnao, Counselor of the Spanish Embassy, in representation of 
the Ambassador, and Miss Ada Rainey, art critic. Some thirty members 
and friends attended the dinner. 

Brief addresses were made by Mr. Alonso, Mr. Gonzalez-Arnao, Miss 
Rainey, and Mr. Vasquez-Cabrillo. 

Mary O. CARPENTER 
Corresponding Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


Congratulations to all concerned on the organization of a new chapter, 
the Oregon Chapter, due mainly to the efforts of Professor Leavitt Wright 
and some of his co-workers. This is another chapter organized on the 
“regional” basis, which is made necessary by reason of geography and 
topography. 

We also have a new chapter in Arizona, due partially to the presence 
of our old friend, J. D. Fitz-Gerald. The Arizona Chapter was previously 
organized on the divisional basis and now the southern division has become 
the Southern Arizona Chapter. 

Another announcement will, I hope, interest the members: A shopping 
service in Madrid is now open to teachers of Spanish in this country. It is 
an attempt on the part of interested friends to really give service and will 
probably take somewhat of time and patience to get into smooth running 
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order. Questions of customs, etc., are to be smoothed out gradually, but in 
the meantime anyone wishing a purchase from Madrid may write to Srta. 
Da. Maria Pantoja, Miguel Angel, 19, Madrid, Spain. 

Sefiorita Pantoja will arrange everything in regard to the purchase 
and shipment at a charge of 10 per cent of the cost of the article. This is 
very low, under the circumstances, and I certainly trust that the members 
of the Association will take advantage of Sefiorita Pantoja’s kind offer. 
The purchaser, of course, pays transportation and duty. I have already 
had occasion to put in my own order. May others soon follow suit. 

A Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin bears the title “A Four-Year 
Course in Spanish for High Schools.” This is an excellent booklet and the 
Department at Wisconsin is to be congratulated. Secure a copy of it if 
you can. 

Will the chapters please start early on their arrangements to have a 
representative in Boston for the December meeting? The distance is 
going to be hard on our Western chapters, but they may have their revenge 
next year. 

In making up the Chapter News for this number, only the latest report 
from each chapter was included. Due to my absence the reports accumu- 
lated, but with this number the records are brought down to date. As this 
office has received information about elections from only half of the chap- 
ters it is impossible to make the chapter officer list entirely correct for this 
number. Will chapter officers kindly check the list in this number and 
notify me at once, giving the latest chapter statistics? Forms for this pur- 
pose were sent to each chapter last year. 

Cony Sturcis 
Chapter Adviser 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, OHIO 














CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 


[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


La Casa Navarra and Geografia Humana de Navarra, two books by 
Leoncio Urabayen, professor in the Escuela Normal de Maestros de Na- 
varra, are of especial interest now that all things Spanish, particularly 
Spanish houses, are in vogue. La Casa Navarra issues from the Espasa- 
Calpe publishing house, while Geografia Humana de Navarra is published 
by the Editorial Aramburu of Pamplona. Both volumes are amply illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings by the author. The pictures give 
an excellent impression of the sturdy houses characteristic of the Basque 
country. Unlike the dwellings of Andalucia, which, in the main, are 
crowded together in villages, the Basque houses more frequently stand 
isolated, surrounded by broad acres. Built of stone and mortar, or of 
adobe, materials gathered close at hand, they blend with the surrounding 
landscape as harmoniously as do the hills and mountains. Urabayen has 
studied the dwelling houses of Navarra from the point of view of human 
geography, laying special stress upon the debt of the typical house of this 
historic region to the play of influences between man and geographic 
conditions. The houses to which he devotes discussion are those of purely 
popular construction, that is, built to fill the needs of the family of the 
farmer, since agriculture is the principal industry, and without the inter- 
vention of professional architects. The houses of Navarra, the author 
points out, express the sobriety, the sincerity, the utility that are mani- 
fested in all the objects which the people use. The prevailing tendency is 
to the straight line, with only occasionally an arch over a door or window. 
However, long balconies, square towers, and projecting red tile roofs 
relieve the severity. A characteristic of the house of Navarra is conscien- 
tious construction, a detail almost forgotten by the builders of today in our 
own country. Everything pertaining to the erection of a dwelling in 
Navarra seems to be on a basis of common sense and with the intention of 
doing it as well as possible. The skill of the Basque stonecutters is tra- 
ditional. Their works are solid and enduring, and the carpenters are no 
less capable and conscientious. The houses stand for centuries. They seem 
to express the manner of existence of their occupants, to give a hint of 
their sterling qualities. La Casa Navarra and Geografia de Navarra make 
a return of information relative to architecture and conditions in Navarra 
quite out of proportion to the small number of pesetas which they cost, the 
price being eight pesetas for the former, fifteen for the latter. 

Cada mujer educada es una escuela creada is the title of a work by 
J. Pérez Yajfiez in which he advocates, with eloquent earnestness, the edu- 
cation of women. His plea is in the cause of women in humble circum- 
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stances, who urgently need an advocate. To add strength to his cause 
Pérez YAfiez cites the labors of Luis Bello in establishing schools in 
neglected districts, referring to him as the apdstol de la humilde escuela. 
As an example of how far a woman of intellect may go, he points to 
Concepcién Arenal. He suggests the establishment of schools on Sundays 
for the benefit of women who are employed during the other days of the 
week, and the giving of instruction, by elementary courses, in hygiene and 
especially in domestic science and in puericultura, or the culture of the 
faculties of children. He finds that the noblest field for women is the 
government of her own home, which he likens to a diminutive state. He 
asserts that those women who stand out in history because of activities 
outside of the home have betrayed their sex. The ideal wife is one whose 
home is perfectly managed, with well-cooked, properly combined meals, 
served promptly at the appointed hour, who darns her small son’s trousers 
and her husband’s socks, and who never fails to have his favorite cigars 
close at hand, with softly shaded light and a comfortable armchair before 
the fireplace, in which he may drowse in dreamy comfort, while a group 
of carefully trained children tiptoe softly about in order not to disturb the 
repose of the author of their existence. His conception of the ideal hus- 
band would be of interest, but unfortunately Pérez Yafiez has failed to 
depict him. However, he is much in earnest in his plea for the greater 
protection of women and children. He gives credit for the establishment 
of the first Casa del Nifio in Spain to the philanthropic women of the 
Lyceum, or Women’s Club, of Madrid. A worthy book in a worthy cause, 
it is to be hoped that it will have wide circulation. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to Biblioteca-Escuela de La Pefia, Mieres, Asturias. The price is 
four pesetas. 

Geografia y politica, by Gonzalo de Reparaz, published in Barcelona 
by the Editorial Mentora, S.A., for five pesetas, is a work of genuine value. 
The author is well versed in his subject, having contributed a formidable 
list of books concerned with the history and geography of Spain. In his 
explicacién preliminar he states that history is generally written by sepa- 
rating man from the universe, as if the universe were one thing and man 
another, as if there had been two creations. This is not true. Neither is 
history true as usually written. The universe is a living organism. Human 
life is its highest expression, and is a part of the cosmos itself. The same 
laws govern all life. To try to explain the human apart from the universe 
is to explain nothing. For this reason the histories used for teaching in 
the schools do not instruct properly. The pupils are victims of an irrepa- 
rable deception from the beginning. Being ill guided, the more they learn, 
the less they know; the more devoted to study, the less capable they are of 
understanding. Only those endowed with a strong individuality, or else 
the incorrigibly lazy, escape confusion. Frequently the worst student has 
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developed into a genius, and, on the other hand, he who has led his classes 
has turned out to be useless later in life. Great social states, adds this 
original thinker, are formed after the same fashion, founded upon igno- 
rance of cosmic laws. Many of the leaders are lawyers. They know laws 
that men have made but not those that have made men, and they cherish 
the illusion that laws made by them, ignoring the laws of the universe, 
will change the nature of men and serve to govern them. From this comes 
the legislative mania that keeps civilization in constant turmoil. This false 
culture it is that engenders such continual errors in politics, asserts Re- 
paraz, not only in Spain, but outside of Spain. Without a comprehension 
of the natural sciences, history cannot be understood, because history de- 
pends upon these sciences. To make effective such reformation of thought, 
men of superior character are needed. Without character, culture is of 
no value. It is a machine without a motor. His book is an attempt at a 
naturalistic explanation of history. It is his expectation that many will be 
scandalized, but that they will not voice their indignation. That would be 
to awaken the sleeping flock, which he prefers to allow to continue its 
siesta. He expects his call to reach only a select few, but with them he 
will be content. The book is divided into twenty-five lessons, the last four 
dealing with the revolution of the ill-starred Balmaceda in Chile. Here, 
also, the part played by the geographic setting in the development of his- 
toric events is dwelt upon. A work so stimulating needs no recommenda- 
tion, but will make its own way to appreciative readers. 

Sagasta o el politico, by Count Romanones; Carlos VII, by Count 
Rodezno, and Martinez de la Rosa, by Luis de Sosa, are three important 
works issued by Espasa-Calpe at five pesetas each in the series of Vidas 
espatiolas del siglo XIX. Count Romanones was a young protégé of 
Sagasta and spent much time in his company. This close association in- 
fluenced his whole life and had much to do with his decision to choose 
the field of politics rather than that of art, or the law, to which he earlier 
devoted study. Count Romanones writes of Sagasta with sympathy, and 
yet his fondness for the old leader of the Liberal party does not blind him 
to the extent of portraying him as a demigod. The vivid and forceful 
style results in making Sagasta o el politico extremely agreeable reading. 
Sagasta’s life was noted for sudden changes of fortune. His parents were 
in moderate circumstances, but by his own effort and unaided by favorit- 
ism he rose to the highest positions possible in his country. His name was 
Praxedes Mateo Sagasta. Mateo was not his baptismal name, but his 
surname; but the people could no more understand it than, in this country, 
they could comprehend that Blasco, not Ibafiez, was the name of the father 
of the author of The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. So Sagasta in 
Spain, and Blasco Ibafiez in the United States and in England, each came 
to be known to the public by the name of his mother. Many times Sagasta 
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was called to serve as prime minister, and he was acting in that capacity 
when the present King was born, as well as when he attained his majority, 
and also during our lamentable war with Spain. Count Romanones de- 
scribes him as a man of unimpeachable integrity and highest honor. Carl- 
ists and Republicans continually plotted against him, but never was he 
heard to complain. The period of greatest splendor for the Regency, and 
the apogee of Sagasta’s power, was between 1885 and 1890. Tranquillity 
reigned at home, there was a cessation of strikes, and economic conditions 
were favorable. This prosperity was due to the ability of the Liberal chief, 
but his adversaries, envious because of such happy conditions, plotted 
against Sagasta and succeeded in developing a crisis, with the consequent 
fall of his ministry and the appointment of Alonso Martinez in his place. 
This first display of lack of confidence on the part of the Queen Regent 
cut deeply, after having safely piloted the first and most difficult years of 
the Regency through troubled waters, and having offered Maria Cristina 
such constant proof of his loyalty. Soon, however, Sagasta was called 
back by the Queen Regent, and he continued triumphant in his place as 
premier until the Conservative party came into power. Political life, states 
Count Romanones, offers acerbities impossible for the uninitiated to 
imagine. Sagasta, however, bore them like a stoic. The sentiment of 
justice, states the author, is innate in the masses, and God punishes without 
resorting to the use of the rod. Sagasta was called back into power many 
times, and served faithfully until overcome by his last illness. His life 
story, as set forth by Count Romanones, is more fascinating than a 
romance. 

Luis de Sosa’s presentation of the career of Francisco de Paula Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa is no less entertaining than the story of Sagasta. Martinez 
de la Rosa, statesman and man of letters, who is credited with having paved 
the way for the Romantic drama in Spain, seems to have gained more 
satisfaction through his literary career than through his political activities. 
His literary works, his heroic poem Zaragoza; his Obras literarias in five 
volumes ; his historical novel Dofia Isabel de Solis, which was influenced 
by Sir Walter Scott; his Espiritu del siglo, dealing with the French revo- 
lution; his tragedy La Viuda de Padilla; his comedy Lo que puede un 
empleo, and many other plays, brought him much fame. His earlier works 
were written while in England, where he was sent by the Junta of his 
native Granada to purchase ammunition and equipment for war against 
the French, who had recently invaded Spain. In London he moved in 
literary circles and published his work in Blanco White’s periodical El 
Espafiol. Years later, after having been returned to the Cortes from 
Granada, and because he was a supporter of the Constitution of 1812, 
after its abolition two years later, he was given a prison sentence of ten 
years in the fortress of El Pefién de la Gomera. Here he spent his time 
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during the six years which his imprisonment actually lasted, devoted to his 
literary work. Whether the popular tradition that Cervantes began his 
Don Quixote in jail is true or not, certainly many Spanish literary works 
have been written behind prison bars. After his release Martinez de la 
Rosa was received in Granada with great festivities, and a triumphal arch 
was erected in his honor. He was an excellent orator, handsome and dis- 
tinguished in bearing, and the idol of the youth of his day, somewhat after 
the fashion of Doctor Marafién of the present time. Martinez de la Rosa 
also rose to the head of the Liberal ministry, but the unpopularity of his 
policies caused him to resign after a short time in office, and he took refuge 
in Paris. He served four years as ambassador in Paris, and during this 
period he wrote a play in French. These sketchy details are elaborated 
upon by Luis de Sosa with literary art, to such an extent that the work is 
a valuable contribution to Spanish history. 

Count Rodezno’s Carlos VII is a faithful relation of the dramatic inci- 
dents that crowded the life of this claimant to the Spanish throne. He was 
born while his parents were in exile in Illyria, and, after waging unsuc- 
cessful battles in his cause in Spain, he also died in exile. He visited the 
United States and Mexico in 1877, and ten years later he took a long trip 
through the former Spanish colonies in America. It is of interest to note 
that Count Rodezno states that in 1877 Carlos VII published his impression 
of the Spanish which he heard spoken in the New World: “In Colombia 
the purity and correctness of the language recall the siglo de oro of our 
literature.” In Peru he marveled at the culture of the people and at the 
aristocratic customs which recalled the splendor of the days of the vice- 
royalty. In Chile he admired the spectacle of a republic animated by a 
monarchic soul, with iron-bound unity of power. In Uruguay and the 
Argentine he was struck by the signs of unexampled prosperity, and he 
was so impressed by the great expansion of existence for the Spanish 
people outside of Spain that for the first time he found consolation for his 
banishment. 

Appended to these three volumes of Vidas espaiiolas del siglo XIX are 
copies of important state papers. In Sagasta o el politico appear the Sen- 
tencia de muerte contra Praxedes Mateo Sagasta, taken from the Gaceta 
de Madrid of the twenty-third of September, 1866, and a long and impor- 
tant letter from Castelar to Sagasta written three months before the end 
of our war with Spain over Cuba. In this occur remarkable predictions 
in regard to the working out of our future policies in Spain’s former 
colonies, which have been verified in the subsequent history of American 
dealings with the countries to the south of us. In Martinez de la Rosa is 
reproduced the address given by him before the Estamento de Proceres 
when prime minister, stating the reasons why Don Carlos and his de- 
scendants might never aspire to the Spanish throne. In Carlos VII the 
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political Testament to his followers, the Carlistas, of the disappointed man 
who would be king, fills several touching pages. 

El Botin, by Julian Zugazagoitia, is one of the novels honored by the 
award of the Asociacién del Mejor Libro del Mes. The scene, as in Una- 
muno’s novel Paz en la guerra, is laid in Bilbao, the teeming industrial city 
of the Basques on the Nervién. The story develops around Antonio 
Zufiiga, who typifies the younger generation of day laborers with their 
new ideas of atheism and rebellion against authority, and his aged parents, 
who are faithful believers in Catholicism, and obediently bend the knee to 
those in power. Antonio’s career is traced from the days when he left 
school and became an apprentice to a mechanic, ran away and found a 
position in a print shop, joined a union, and became imbued with social- 
istic ideas, a follower of Pablo Iglesias, and a frequenter of the Casa del 
Pueblo. An excellent picture is presented of the awakening of Bilbao to 
the activities occasioned by the World War, with demands for the iron 
and steel products of the region. The neutrality of Spain resulted in an 
unprecedented increase that enriched especially Bilbao, and was the cause 
of remarkable expansion of the city. The iron mines in the surrounding 
hills awoke to new activity; the famous Altos Hornos, or blast furnaces, 
belched pillars of smoke high into the heavens as often as the charging bell 
dumped a fresh load into the furnace; the shipyards speeded their work, 
giving employment to thousands ; and fish canneries ran at record capacity. 
From Bilbao to other parts of Spain rushed orders for lentils, beans, wheat, 
preserves, olive oil, wines, barley, and mules to supply impartially either 
the French lines, or the German. While El Botin reveals realism and cre- 
ative power, there is a prevailing note of cynicism. Certain matter is 
included that has nothing to do with the advancement of the story and is 
devoid of art. The characters are vaguely outlined, and the tale lacks 
continuity. One of the best touches in the book is the flight of the socialist 
leader from the pursuing officers through the Basque country. The Basque 
farmers delight in assisting a fugitive. They glory in eluding the authori- 
ties, and they exert themselves to the utmost to outwit the guardia civil. 
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Unromantic Spain, by Mario Praz. New York and London, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1929. 271 pages. 


The reader should not be misled by the title of this book to open it 
with the expectation of finding an objective, matter-of-fact study of the 
country and its institutions. It is nothing of the sort. The author is really 
a Romantic and as much concerned with the romantic abstraction called 
the “soul of Spain” as Havelock Ellis or Maurice Barrés ever were. But 
he is an Italian—a Tuscan—and he is writing for Englishmen. Italy, “the 
only country which never has and never will disappoint travelers,” is his 
first love and Spain is coquetting for favors which are Italy’s due. So he 
tries to blot out from her picture the false charms with which “the pic- 
turesque Théo” Gautier and “the deliquescent Maurice” have painted her 
and show her as she is—thickset, unrefined, sensuous. 

The introduction and the first chapter explain his purpose and warn the 
traveler to tarry but a short time south of the Pyrenees if he wishes to 
remain blind to the superficiality of Spanish friendliness, tolerant of Span- 
ish insensibility to filth and vermin, and enthusiastic about the monotonous 
bullfights and Holy Week ceremonies. The rest of the volume is a sketch- 
book made up of some anecdotes of the author’s own experience in Spain, 
a disquisition on Moorish architecture, an imaginary dream of an arch- 
bishop who has eaten too heartily on his Saint’s day and falls asleep amid 
visions of death and dissolution, a dialogue concerning the nature of mys- 
ticism, in which the author’s spokesman insists that the distinguishing part 
of the mystic experience is not ecstasy but “passivity, obscurity, and dis- 
possession,” and an essay on the differences in the religious point of view 
of the North and the South as it is expressed in the attitude toward Our 
Lady of “the fanatic George” Borrow and “the tearful Edmondo” de’ 
Amicis. 

Sometimes Mr. Praz writes clearly and beautifully. Sometimes his 
constructions betray that English is not his mother tongue, as when, for 
example, he speaks of the Virgin’s “so intense, though controlled divine 
sorrow, which flows gently from the most beautiful eyes of a woman that 
art has ever conceived.” The epithets with which he constantly qualifies 
his fellow-authors are not always happy or just. The style of his opening 
chapters has been too consciously popularized, especially in the passages 
where it is made to convey the thoughts and emotions of a “Broadway 


blonde” whose like was surely never seen in the flesh either at home or 
abroad. 


E. HerMAn HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Los Galeotes, por S. y J. Atvarez Quintero. Novelada por Maria Luz 
Morates. Barcelona, 1929. (Editorial Juventud, S.A.) 256 pages. 


Although the setting is outside of their native Andalusia—in Madrid— 
and less use is made of Andalusian types and dialect than is usually the 
case, the Alvarez Quintero Brothers scored one of their earliest successes 
in Los Galeotes, whose theme was suggested by the famous incident of 
Don Quixote and the galley slaves. This play, staged thirty years ago, 
was subsequently awarded the Piquer Prize by the Spanish Academy. As 
a dramatic composition it is, perhaps, more distinguished by its excellent 
delineation of character than by its relatively simple plot; because of its 
four-act length, containing a skilful mixture of sentiment and humor, 
this comedia is admirably suited for the more ample treatment which the 
novel permits. This it would seem to have received adequately in the hands 
of Maria Luz Morales, who has already novelized two other productions, 
Pipiola and Las Flores, of the gifted sevillanos. 

In transferring the characters of the play to her broader canvas, this 
writer has resisted quite successfully the temptation to distort them even 
slightly, and in her adaptation the same identical figures move and have 
their being precisely as in the original. We see the gentle proprietor of 
the secondhand bookstore, Don Miguel, whose kindly nature is easily 
imposed upon; the pessimistic, wine-imbibing but astute brother-in-law, 
Jeremias; the ingenuous, talkative Carita; the coarse and rhetorical Don 
Moisés, father of that unholy family, los Galeotes, the glib, unscrupulous 
son of the latter, Mario, of whom it might well be said de tal palo, tal 
astilla; the histrionic Pedrito, the inefficient clerk but indefatigable quoter 
of lines from romantic dramas which are singularly apt; Gloria, the inno- 
cent daughter of Don Miguel who falls an easy prey to the machinations 
of the wily Galeotes; and the numerous minor characters, all pass in 
review faithfully interpreted by the novelist and show how well she has 


‘penetrated the thought and spirit of the dramatists. For those who find it 


more enjoyable to read novels than plays, this version will prove to be 
most readable and interesting. 


Irvinc A. LEONARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Testamento literario, por ARMANpo PaLacio Vatpés. Madrid, Libreria 
de Victoriano Suarez. 278 pages. 5 pesetas. 


Many devotees of contemporary literature will read this book without 
any vast amount of enthusiasm, for in it there is no surprisingly new 
theory of literature expounded. It does not aim to shock the reader with 
knowledge or cleverness, yet it is distinctly worth reading, and especially 
by those who are so engrossed in the passing literature that they think of 
a generation ago as somehow lacking in honesty or passion. This Testa- 
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mento is the embodiment of a life, not a literary theory. It expresses not 
merely the ideals of Palacio Valdés but also those of the age which we are 
wont to call Victorian, perhaps post-Victorian, and when I say ideals I do 
not mean the sentimental nonsense with which many people associate these 
names. 

Let me cite a few of the numerous statements which are worth think- 
ing over, but let me urge the reader to believe, at least temporarily, that 
beauty, honor, and decency are attainable literary as well as social goals: 

“La distintiva cualidad del literato no es el sentimiento vivo de la belleza, 
sino el poder de hacerla ostensible” (p. 12). The reason why more beauty 
is not expressed in contemporary letters is that authors do not now aim 
at beauty so much as realism, or what they call life. Palacio Valdés has 
been as true as any other author to his own conception of life, but that 
conception has always put a high premium on the element of beauty, and 
by beauty we mean something like a harmonious composite of character, 
form, and purpose. 

“Aquello que se escribe para si mismo suele ser lo mejor.” I believe 
this is true, but I believe that a little success usually prevents a man from 
writing for himself alone thereafter. 

“Me agradan las mujeres hermosas que se lavan con agua pura, los 
chistosos que no preparan sus chistes y los literatos que escriben sin pensar 
en la imprenta” (p. 16). No comment is necessary upon this item. 

“El escritor debe tomar la pluma como un instrumento sagrado que 
Dios puso en sus manos para ennoblecer la vida” (p. 20). Here Palacio 
Valdés obviously shows his epoch and his school. Can anyone imagine 
Theodore Dreiser, Pio Baroja, or André Gide seriously writing this? If 
so, to what God would the writer be paying tribute? Yet it is not difficult, 
in spite of the early arguments concerning the orthodoxy of Marta y 
Maria, to imagine Palacio Valdés as the instrument of a really important 
religious message, and anyone familiar with Marta y Maria and La Fe 
knows what I refer to. 

“No vale pues la pena de tanto filosofar para convenir al cabo en que 
el misterio es impenetrable” (p. 33). Philosophy and religion even postu- 
late a mystery. 

“La vida esta hecha para obrar, y es tan corta, que si nos obstinamos 
en razonar cada uno de nuestros pasos, corremos peligro de quedar in- 
moviles” (p. 36). Some of our best politicians do not have the vote, and 
it is certain that our best critics cannot write very well. 

“Confianza en Dios. He aqui la clave de toda verdad y toda dicha” 
(p. 39). Only true and personal religion expresses itself thus. 

He does not deny himself one blast at the deistic opposition: “... he 
conocido a muchos deistas platénicos que tienen a Dios arrinconado en el 
mas oscuro cuarto de su casa y slo lo sacan para limpiarle el polvo ...” 
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(p. 38). This one is worthy of Voltaire, who, by the way, would no 
doubt be included in the indictment. 

“No separemos lo que Dios ha querido juntar. Verdad, belleza y bon- 
dad se hallan confundidas en el seno de la vida infinita” (p. 55). It would 
constitute no mean goal of life merely to believe this esthetic principle. 

“Son muchos los que escriben no lo que piensan y les parece mejor, 
sino lo que suponen que parecera mejor a los lectores” (p. 58). This is 
the old principle of supply and demand applied to literature. 

Palacio Valdés does not believe that “Todo es asunto adecuado para la 
novela ...” (p. 62), as he explains in this book, and as he has so often 
proved in his works, yet there is a wide variety of subject-matter between 
his El Setiorito Octavio and Los Caérmenes de Granada. The only ele- 
ments lacking are the truly vicious, morbid, and subtly insidious. 

“No hay novela mala con caracteres bien estudiados” (p. 71). This is 
one of the cardinal principles in the literary decalogue of Armando Pa- 
lacio Valdés. 

I could continue the discussion almost endlessly on these lines, but the 
context alone gives full value to such quotations. I can assure the reader 
that this Testamento is full of thoughts worth contemplating—and ap- 
plying. 

Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
GoucBER COLLEGE 


Vidas dificilmente exemplares, por Fet1x Urasayen. Madrid, Atlantico 
Biblioteca, 1930. 246 pages. 


A while ago the critics were saying it was too soon to judge Felix 
Urabayen as a novelist, but that is no longer true. It is truer, however, 
to say that while an interesting novelist he is a still better cuentista; and 
that as a stylist he is one of the very best we have. His novels, as novels, 
are perhaps too heavily laden with description and history, but his shorter 
pieces combine these with the narrative not only in better but perfect 
proportion. Of this there is a delightful example in his latest book, Vidas 
dificilmente exemplares. To use his own wording in the “Prélogo senti- 
mental, entre defensivo y quejumbroso,” these Vidas reach the reader’s 
palate “con el més gustoso y sazonado adobo literario.” With a light, 
quick touch, some of these lives, “dificilmente exemplares,” are reduced 
to a few sentences that cap the sheaf of vivacious description; others 
occupy the front of the stage, with only a sketched-in background. The 
names are mostly genuine, as, in one of the longest pieces, that of El 
Greco. The book is not meant for those that believe themselves to be 
living in a vale of tears, with “muchas espinas y alguna flor olvidada.” 
“Bien hards en tal caso con leer a San Francisco, y en su defecto los 
fondos de ‘El Debate’.” The content of these tales is for the most part 
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remindful of either El Sombrero de Tres Picos, the Decameron, Gil Blas, 
or the picaro of the Saturday Evening Post yarns; but the telling is dis- 
tinctively Urabayen’s own, and more sparkling than even Alarcén’s. And 
however frolicsome the telling, it is not all levity; the light vein is em- 
ployed also to give sharp relief to the painful, as in the life of El Greco, 
on which in other books Urabayen is a scholarly authority. From El 
Greco he turns with ease to a twentieth-century Wallingford in the con- 
cluding “Vida exemplar de un claro varén de Escalona.” This book, in 
short, is likely to be read more than once by those who enjoy its virtuosity, 
and also by those who like piquant tales even with less masterful telling. 


S. L. Mritrarp RosENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Modern Language Teaching in Day and Evening Schools, with Special 
Reference to London, by CLoupesLey Brereton, M.A. London, Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1930. xvi + 279 pages. 7s. 6d. Memorandum 
on the Teaching of Modern Languages, issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. London, Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1929. 239 pages. 4s. 


These two books represent the results of investigation and constructive 
thought in England concerning the methodology of modern-language teach- 
ing. They refer mainly to the problems of.teaching French and German. 
On account of the difference between the English and the American en- 
vironment more emphasis is placed on some matters than with us. On the 
other hand many problems are identical. Concerning these it is interest- 
ing to read the British point of view. As with us, for example, “direct 
method” has come to mean chiefly a large use of the foreign language in 
the classroom. As the Memorandum is the joint work of a large committee, 
the report is comparable to our own Modern Foreign Language Study. 


Index of Spanish Folktales, by Ratpn S. Boccs, classified according to 
Antti AArne’s types of the folktale, translated and enlarged by St1TH 
THOMPSON in FF Communications No. 74. Helsinki, 1930. 216 pages. 
The author, who is teaching at the University of North Carolina, gives a 

brief introduction concerning the history of the study of Spanish folktales, 

the material of which “is much more abundant than has been commonly 
supposed.” He has made use of all printed sources with which he is fa- 
miliar, including three volumes of tales personally collected by Professor 

A. M. Espinosa, and published by the Stanford Press. Beside summarizing 


briefly each tale, Professor Boggs supplies a key-word list which permits 
the interested to find a tale on a given topic. 
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Diccionario razonado de modos de bien decir en el que se corrigen mil 
ochocientos vicios de lenguaje, por C. F. McHate. Printed privately. 
P.O. Box 246, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1930. 249 pages. $2.20. 
Professor McHale’s long experience in connection with the Interna- 

tional Correspondence School and its publishing business has given him an 

opportunity somewhat different from that of most teachers of Spanish of 
observing the kinds of mistakes made by students. His book is a valuable 
one for teachers. Sample pages are sent on request. 


El idioma espajiol en el cine parlante iespafiol o hispanoamericano? por 
T. Navarro TomAs, with English translation by AurELIo M. Espinosa, 
Jr. Madrid, 1930. 95 pages. 


The question of Spanish pronunciation has taken on a live interest in 
Hollywood, whose statements and practices are condemned in Spain. That 
there is a normal pronunciation of Spanish free from regionalisms is the 
contention of the author of this pamphlet, of which Mr. Aurelio M. Espi- 
nosa, Jr., supplies an excellent English version for the benefit of movie 
directors who would not be able to understand the Spanish. Since American- 
born actors use this normal pronunciation when appearing in Madrid, there 
is no reason why they should not use it when acting for the movies in 
Hollywood. Says Navarro Tomas: 

“La diccién torpe, oscura, descuidada y vulgar puede ser por si sola 
suficiente motivo para comprometer el éxito de una obra. Se han visto 
ya en los cines madrilefios peliculas habladas en un espafiol rudo e incivil, 
que el publico ha censurado con manifestaciones de burla o de disgusto. 
... Se puede asegurar que peliculas parlantes en diccién chabacana no seran 
nunca bien acogidas por ningun publico culto, ni espafiol ni hispanoameri- 
cano.” 

Professor Navarro Tomas discusses in detail the important topics con- 
nected with his main thesis. As listed in the index, these are: 

“Distincién entre la pronunciaciOn ordinaria y la artistica; Yeismo; 
Diferencias de y; Aspiracién de la s; Divergencias de j; Discrepancias de 
rr; Afectacién de la v; Hispanoamericanismo; Extensién del seseo; El 
seseo en el uso corriente; Concepto cientifico de la distincién entre z y 5; 
Diferencias del seseo; Prestigio de la z; Solucién practica.” 

Many of these topics have great interest for teachers. It is planned to 
give extensive extracts from the pamphlet in another number of H1sPaNta. 
In the meantime, the editor will send a copy of the pamphlet to anybody 
who desires it, at least as long as his small supply holds out. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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